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The war 
is over- 


WHEN WILL IT END? 


It has taken an enormous effort by the National 
Liberation Front in the last week to prove it con- 
clusively. Thousands of innocent people have been 
killed and hundreds of thousands made homeless. 
But the truth is now out and the Americans are 
finding it most difficult to ignore it. The truth is 
that the NLF is winning the war militarily in 
South Vietnam and has won it politically. To put 
it bluntly, the Americans have lost. 


How many more deaths will it take, however, 
before the United States will admit that she has 
lost her battle to sustain and supervise an anti- 
Communist South Vietnam separate from the 
North? 


More than 500 GIs have gone needlessly to their 
deaths in one week. Several thousand NLF lives 
have been sacrificed in most daring raids on pro- 
paganda targets (like the American Embassy and 
the Presidential Palace in Saigon) and in attempts 
to provoke general insurrection and take-over in 
small towns and cities throughout the whole 
country. Millions of civilians have had their lives 
brought close to death, their homes subjected to 
arbitrary devastation, with food shortage and epi- 
demics close at hand. All this hateful destruction 
has been apparently necessary before it was pos- 
sible for the world to be shown what American 
military leaders and journalists in Saigon have 
known for some time, that the NLF has held the 
initiative in the fighting for the whole of this 
season. 


Must it all happen again - and worse (what more 
is necessary?) - for the Americans to realise that 
their client regime is a lost cause? Must the NLF 
again smuggle thousands of fighting men into the 
cities to demonstrate its political ascendancy? 
Does General Giap have to go through all the 
tricks in his guerrilla strategy book before LBJ 
will get the message and pull out? 


All the talk of American “ victories ” compiled on 
“body-count”” has masked the deeper reality 
which was there for people who wanted to see. 
The air of optimism about the “ pacification ” pro- 
gramme has been an illusion. Wilfred Burchett, 
the Australian journalist who has covered the war 
so comprehensively from the NLF side, put it very 
clearly a few weeks ago in the American radical 
weekly, the National Guardian (January 6). 


“In the 1965-66 and 66-67 operational seasons 
it was the US-Saigon command who held the 
strategic initiative, deciding when and where 
offensive operations were to be launched. In the 
1967-68 season, it is the NLF that has the 
strategic initiative,” he said. 
The US command has lost the capacity to launch 
large-scale operations, Burchett stated, whereas 
the NLF has acquired it. “ The dispersal-concen- 
tration dilemma” for the Americans (“ Concen- 
tration to deal knock-out blows on the NLF mobile 
forces, dispersal to take over ‘ pacification’ duties 
from the lackadaisical Saigon troops”) had led 
to this. Moreover, General Westmoreland made a 
“classic mistake” in sending marines into the 
Demilitarised Zone (DMZ) between North and 
South Vietnam “as a prelude to setting up bases 
for an attack against the North,” said Burchett. 
The NLF forced them out of the DMZ and now 
has the marines holding on to small military out- 
posts, “‘ hopelessly outflanked.” 


Khe Sanh is, of course, one of these outposts, so 
heavily defended that the Americans have had to 
take troops away from the towns and cities that 
were attacked last week. And the International 
Herald Tribune was forced ‘to the conclusion 
(February 5) that 


“The American command may have to take a 
new look at its strategy of trying to fight the 
war along the borders .. . while leaving the 


guarding of the population centres to the South 
Vietnamese Army and militia.” 


It is this strategy that has left the NLF the oppor- 
tunity to take on largely South Vietnamese forces 
in the towns and cities and to score such a colos- 
sal psychological victory. 

If the military situation is bad, however, the 
political situation is worse. Every commentator 
has made the point that the whole future of the 
South Vietnamese regime - and the confidence of 
the people in the towns - has been undermined by 
the shattering ease with which the NLF mounted 
their ‘‘ general offensive’. Not only have Ameri- 
can troops been forced to play a central role in 
restoring the vestiges of Saigon’s rule in the 
towns, but the destruction that US planes have 
wrought in flattening out buildings from which 
NLF troops were fighting has pointed ironically 


to the notion that America may have to destroy’ 


South Vietnamese towns before Saigon can 
“rule” them again. Saigon rules through Ameri- 
can rocketry, and America alienates more Viet- 
namese with every gun she fires. 


A particularly tantalising thought for Peace News 
readers will concern the discovery that the An 
Quang Pagoda in Saigon, headquarters of the 
militant Buddhist leader, Thich Tri Quang, had 
been used as a base for NLF operations in the 
city. David Bonavia speculated in The Times 
(February 5) that the monks, who have formerly 
been instrumental in providing widespread non- 
Communist and non-violent opposition to the 
ea regime, may now be actively suporting the 
F, 


Can the Americans now ignore the fact that the 
flimsy substance of popular support for and con- 
fidence in ‘their supposed “‘ democratic ’”’ South 


“Must the NLF again smuggle thousands of 
fighting men into the cities to demonstrate its 
political ascendancy? ” 


Vietnamese regime has been so remorselessly ex- 
posed? Can they now continue the propaganda 
artifice that has peace movements looking to a 
compromise with North Vietnam as the political 
solution to the war? Will they try to evade the 
implication of the NLF strength throughout South 
Vietnam - showing so clearly that the bombing 
policy over North Vietnam has failed - and use 
tactical nuclear weapons in the DMZ, or invade 
the North? Will they in compensation for the 
political setback in South Vietnam now develop 
the alternative justificatory rationale for their 
presence in Vietnam, that “Communist agegres- 
sion” (or “Chinese expansionism”) must be 
stopped at all costs, whether or not 'there is a 
viable “independent” state maintained in South 
Vietnam? 


Ali these questions seem to demand only one 
answer: that whatever America does she cannot 
do the right thing until she withdraws from South 
Vietnam. We have been putting the case for 
American military withdrawal for a long time now 
and believe that last week’s events reinforce this 
position. We are not among those people who 
eagerly welcome an NLF triumph; in our view, 
any such military “victory” anywhere in the 
world further weakens our slim chances for world 
peace. But on 'the other hand, if America stays on 
in Vietrram and refuses to recognise the fact that 
she has lost, and that she had no ‘business to be 
there in the first place, it will be an objective 
unmitigated moral disaster for the whole of 
mankind. To get out is no longer negotiable: ‘to 
stop kiNing ‘is no longer postponable. 
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Biafra 


I share John Rety’s horror at the 
atrocities being committed in Nigeria, 
and his basic sympathy with the 
Biafran position (Peace News, Jan- 
uary 26). But I fear he is being un- 
duly simpliste if he really believes 
that “ All they want is to be left alone 
to lead their own lives’. Could not 
the same have been said for ‘the 
Katangese? or for Ian Smith? 

The polictical problem is much more 
complex than this, and Peace News is 
dangerously misleading if it carries 
articles which gloss over the very real 
difficulties involved. But the immedi- 
ate crisis is a military one, and it pre- 
sents an excruciating dilemma for the 
Left. The position is this: there is no 
prospect of an immediate end to the 
fighting, nor (surprisingly) of civil 
disobedience by either side; an exter- 
nal force of sufficient power could 
fairly easily be interposed between 
the sides, thus at least keeping them 
at bay. There is therefore an element 
of truth in the old colonialist’s dictum 
that “It would never have happened 
if the British were still there.” It 
probably wouldn’t. (Nor would the 
Indo-Pakistan or Middle East wars 
either.) 

he agonising predicament of the 
near-pacifist and anti-colonial position, 
then, is that they are implicitly in- 
creasing misery and suffering by re- 
fusing to sanction an external force 
to hold the combatants apart and give 
an opportunity for peace by diplo- 
macy. If the UK (UN, OAU) were 
military capable of fighting their 
way in to hold the peace, would this 
constitute a justifiable invasion of 
Nigeria’s territory? The dangers lurk- 
ing in this question probably explain 
why the Left has been reluctant to 
discuss this hot potato. 

John Bibby, 

Accra Academy, 

PO Box 501, 

Accra, Ghana. 


Amnesty 


As well as arguing the niceties of 
whether Amnesty should or should 
not support Mike Randle and the 
other prisoners of conscience in 
rison as a result of the Greek Em- 
assy demonstration, perhaps readers 
of Peace News could organise an 
Amnesty-styled letter writing cam- 
paign to the right authorities. If that 
makes sense, please give the neces- 
sary publicity and let’s get on with it. 
Michael Wiltshire, 
133 Ruamahanga Crescent, 
Palmerston North, New Zealand. 
Excellent idea: perhaps Michael Wilt- 
shire would like to co-ordinate such a 
campaign? Or a local Amnesty group 
could adopt the three ele 


Land problem 

Satish Kumar (Peace News, January 
26) seems to think that Europe has 
no land problem. He sees only our 
centralisation, lack of freedom, urban- 
isation, mechanisation and automa- 
tion. 

In fact it appears likely that land is 
the basis of Europe’s problems. The 
most valuable land is in the hands of 
comparatively few people, just as it 
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appears to be in India. Thus those 
few, without effort, obtain wealth 
(rent for their land) from the pro- 
ducing forces in Europe just as they 
do in India. 

And if some people get wealth with- 
out producing, it follows that the pro- 
ducers are losing some of the wealth 
which they have helped to produce - 
whether in Europe or in India. Thus 
wealth is diverted from the many and 
towards the few and the patterns of 
effective demand, and so of consump- 
tion, become distorted. 

The result is starvation in India and 
slums in Europe. The difference in 
degree is of course the difference 
between death and existence but the 
problem, that of the private acquisi- 
tion of land rent, remains the same. 
When Satish Kumar says to his land- 
owners “... we will send you 20%... 
of the product of the year” he is 
actually proposing a percentage tax 
on land rent. This is the thing the 
International Union for Land Value 
Taxation hopes to achieve, worldwide. 
Luke Bentley, 

18 Hilltop Road, 

London NW6. 


Committee of 100 


“Work is beginning to take the place 
of words and gestures” - Peter Cado- 
gan’s current letter (Peace News, 
February 2), and with very slight 
alterations his persistent refrain for 
the last six years. “ Various new pro- 
jects currently in hand do and will 
speak most adequately for them- 
selves.” 

Peter Cadogan fails to understand the 
point of the clause in the motion 
(winding up the London Committee) 
to which he takes exception. Normally 
when he talks of the National Com- 
mittee he insists that it is a liaison 
committee and that it initiates no new 
actions but only provides a place for 
members of local and regional groups 
affiliated, however, not constituting 
Committees, but it was intended pri- 
marily to Halise ‘between constituent 
local Committees. 

London Committee no longer exists, 
South West Midlands disaffiliated 
from the National Committee. So what 
regional Committees are there? Ox- 
ford University has revived its Com- 
mittee - secretary, David Mumford; 
Leeds during university vacations has 
a viable group associated with the 
committee - convenor, David Mum- 
ford. For years the Oxford County 
Committee was effectively my wife 
and I and we no longer live in the 
county. There is nothing in Scotland. 
In Wales Philip Seed (the National 
Treasurer) and his friends are in 
touch but do not constitute formally 
a Committee; and even on Peter’s 
home ground there is no formal East 
Anglian Committee. Nothing in Lan- 
cashire, in the East Midlands, in Wes- 
sex, or the South East. 

There are, of course, a number of 
groups that believe in direct action, 
which have from time to time hived 
off from the Committee, as also a 
number of movements that, partly 
under the influence of Committee 
members in their ranks and partly 
because of the American examples, 
have come to consider non-violent 
direct action. But the fact that these 
do not call themselves Committees of 
100 is not without significance and 
means that a National Committee of 
100 is perhaps not the best-devised 
grouping to liaise between them. 

The motion specifically said that the 
disbanding of the Committee both 
in London and elsewhere would not 
mean that no-one wished to pursue 
the matter of non-violent direct 
action. It is obvious that it was felt 
that the present structure of the Com- 
mittee in London and nationally was 
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and. 
If Peter Cadogan stopped to think for 
one second he would understand this. 
Which of these new projects of which 
he talks, or indeed what action per- 
formed in the last two years by the 
Committee, could not perfectly well 
have taken place without the National 
Committee? 

Let us give examples. The decisions of 
the National Committee concerning 
the organisation of the Copenacre 
demonstration were ignored by the 
Copenacre action group, and the 
demonstrations that actually took 
place conformed to the decisions of 
neither body. The last committee 
meeting of the National Committee 
confirmed Resistance as the paper of 
the National Committee, but Peter is 
launching his own new paper with no 
mandate from the National Commit- 
tee. The Stansted projects and the 
Theodorakis concerts were both 
launched independently of National 
Committee decision. 

The National Committee at its last 
meeting, in rejecting a London motion 
calling for a permanently elected 
body to control the actions of the 
National Secretary, said that such a 
body did exist. But we are now told 
there is no _ executive. Between 
quarterly meetings, whose decisions 
no-one ever considers to be import- 
ant, the National Committee consists 
of its secretary and no-one else. So if 
Peter Cadogan tells us he cannot get 
hold of it, this is a purely physiologi- 
cal problem of no concern ‘to Peace 
News. ° 
Laurens Otter, 

35 Natal Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 


Death of God 


I was sorry to see the letter under 
this title from Peter Lumsden (Jan- 
uary 26) in a paper started by Canon 
“ Dick” Sheppard to propagate paci- 
fism. 
As a Christian pacifist I believe that 
war is caused by human sin which 
can only be overcome by the grace of 
God “whose service is perfect free- 
dom”. Our Lord Jesus Christ told His 
followers that, if they continued in 
His word, they would know the truth 
which would make them free (i.e. 
from sin which enslaves us), because 
we were made to fulfil God’s law of 
love; but the weakness of our mortal 
nature prevents us from doing so if 
we rely entirely on our own strength. 
Ruskin pointed out that freedom 
should not be confused with licence 
to follow our own individual desires, 
which leads to loss of freedom for 
others, followed by strife. He wrote: 
“Tf by liberty you mean chastise- 
ment of the passions, discipline of 
the intellect, subjection of the will; 
if you mean the fear of inflicting, 
the shame of committing a wrong; 
if you mean respect for all who are 
in authority, and consideration for 
all who are in dependence; venera- 
tion for the good, mercy to the 
evil, sympathy for the weak; if you 
mean  watchfulness’ over all 
thoughts, temperance in all pleas- 
ures, and perseverance in all toils; 
if you mean, in a word, that service 
which is defined in the liturgy of 
the English Church to be perfect 
freedom, why do you name this by 
the same word by which the luxur- 
ious mean licence, and the reckless 
mean change; by which the rogue 
means rapine, and the fool equality; 
by which the proud mean anarchy 
and the malignant mean violence? 
Call it by any name rather than this, 
but its best and truest name is 
Obedience.” 
What grounds has Peter Lumsden for 
accusing the Christian Church of in- 
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difference to mankind’s sufferings? 
This is, of course, diametrically op- 
posed to Christ’s teaching, in the 
parables of the Good Samaritan and 
Dives and Lazarus and the the pas- 
sages about the sheep and the goats 
(Matthew XXV, 3146) and seems to 
be sufficiently shown to be false by 
the recent and rapid growth of Oxfam 
and Christian Aid, to name just two 
examples. 

C. R. Grimwade, 

Edgehill, 

Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


All depends what you mean by God. 
Both Andrew King (Letters, last 
week) and myself believe God be- 
came man; I take that statement liter- 
ally, and say God exists only in man- 
kind, and nowhere else. That’s athe- 
ism to most people for it means that 
God has no automonous existence. 
“God is love” states my position per- 
fectly; God has no other form of 
existence. 

But the point we really have to hang 
on to is that the Christian Church 
exists for the salvation of mankind. 
And if God himself appears to ob- 
struct this purpose, we must thrust 
him aside. Of course God realised this 
2,000 years ago when he departed, but 
we still try to conjure up Big Daddy 
to hold our hand (and to carry the 
can). But he says to us that you’re a 
big boy now, and are able to take the 
responsibility for the world on your 
own shoulders. “It is good for you 
that I go, for if I go not the Paraciete 
[that is, understanding] will not come 
to you.” John XVI, 7. 

Peter Lumsden, 

Flat D, 23 South Villas, 

London NWI1. 


Morality and guilt 
Jane Darroch (February 2) rightly 
says: “if you try to have no morality 
you are simply repressing your self- 
criticism because you find it painful.” 
But I never advocated that. I said the 
only sane course is not to try to 
change oneself (i.e. not even by “ try- 
ing to have no morality”). Repression 
of self-criticism merely leads to an 
inverted idealism. I favour no ideal- 
ism at all. 
If you feel guilty after “doing 
wrong ”’, surely the sane course iis not 
to repress that painful feeling, but to 
observe it without condemnation or 
justification. Then you may see that 
your real concern is not about any 
arm you may have done to others, 
but only about yourself: you are 
afraid of blame or punishment, morti- 
fied by the collapse of your self- 
esteem, ‘tormented by 'the difference 
between what you are and what you 
have ‘been conditioned to think you 
should ‘be. Jane Darroch seems to 
argue that such a psychological state 
is an integrated and healthy one, on 
the grounds that “'the conflict of guilt 
and ‘impulse is ‘conscious” - a non- 
sequitur, surely? And surely such a 
state can only be dissolved, not by 
making efforts 'to be either moral or 
amoral, but through choiceless obser- 
vation and understanding? 
Francis Ellingham, 
The Flat, 215 Gloucester Road, 
Bristol 7. 
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Non-Violent Action reports 


Cambodia: in the border areas 


These reports of visits to the Cam- 
bodian border areas with South 
Vietnam by members of Non- 
Violent Action in Vietnam were 
prepared for us by Roger Moody 
and Philippa Moody. The two are 
not related. 


On Monday, January 15, the group 
left the capital Phnom Penh for the 
province of Svay Rieng. The next day 
we breakfasted with the Governor of 
Svay Rieng and were afterwards 
briefed on the places we were to visit. 
We were then distributed in jeeps and 
went off to Bavet, a frontier post. US 
helicopters were landing on the South 
Vietnam side and there were guns 
pointing across the border to Cam- 
bodia manned by South Vietnamese. 
Two Russians, making a film of Cam- 
bodia as an island of peace in a sea 
of war, were with our party. We were 
told that there was often cross-fire at 
Bavet, and a man had been wounded 
in the thigh as recently as December. 


From Bavet we went to Mesar Than- 
gak, a small ‘town three kilometres 
from the frontier. There we saw some 
Cambodians who had been wounded 


_in border violations, and others who 


had been kidnapped by US helicop- 
ters and taken to South Vietnam for 
three days (“the men for inform- 
ation, the girls for jokes”). During 
lunch an attack along the border be- 
gan. Four helicopters and one plane 
(L420) were strafing a copse. We 
would testify with the aid of maps to 
an invasion of Cambodian airspace. 
The Cambodians also said subse- 
quently that explosives were dropped 
in their fields for 500 metres, ruining 
a rice crop: but while we saw no 
reason to disbelieve them, we cannot 
confirm this report since we were not 
close enough. We insistently sought 

ermission to get nearer to the attack, 
Bae they feared that the movement of 
a large number of people might 
attract the attention of the planes and 
bring them in over the town. The 
attack lasted about 20 minutes. 


‘Planned’ incident 


Before we left we were shown the 
body of a youth aged 20, who had 
been killed the day before. He had 
returned to the fields after an attack 
similar to the one we witnessed and 
picked up an unexploded rocket. It 
went off in his hand. The lower part 
of his left arm was totally destroyed 
and the front part of his body was 
covered with wounds from head to 
foot. 


We then went on to Chantrea, a vil- 
lage six kilometres within the Cam- 
bodian frontier which suffered a 
severe land and air attack from US 
and South Vietnamese forces four 
years ago. We saw a bomb crater and 
several of the wounded, including a 
girl who had been severely burnt on 
her back by napalm at the age of 14. 
She is now 18 but has not grown or 
developed since. 


Our final visit of the day was to 
Kompong Rav, where we had dinner 
within 100 yards of the frontier. US 
planes fly daily over the village and 
“buzz” it: there have been some 
casualties, We danced while we 
waited for their warning visit, but the 
moon was full and the planes did not 
come. 


The following day a number of us set 
out for the province of Kompong 
Cham and in particular for the alleged 
“Viet Cong Camp” at Mimot. Kom- 
pong Cham lis directly north of Svay 
Rieng and north-east of the capital. 
On the way we passed within 200 
metres of the border along the Route 


National for the province: it was 
about ten miles below this point, at 
Peam Montea, that on January 18 
three people were killed, one seriously 
wounded and one lightly wounded, 
after (so the Cambodians allege) US 
and South Vietnamese troops went 
over the border and attacked villag- 
ers. This is the most serious incident 
in Cambodian frontier land for a 
month, indeed the only major delib- 
erate one during this period. Suffici- 
ent to say that at the moment it seems 
that the Chester Bowles-Sihanouk 
talks were rather transparent, even 
if (as the Australian Embassy here 
alleges) this incident was “ planned” 
before the statement between Bowles 
and Sihanouk was ratified. This 
seems sophistry of the highest order: 
but we still await the International 
Control Commission (ICC) report on 
the incident. 


No evacuation 


At Mimot we met the Governor’s ad- 
jutant and his staff (the Governor 

eing off in Phnom Penh for the Tito 
visit) and stood up to a sumptuous 
buffet. During conversations with the 
adjutant we learned that Chak Kranh, 
a village attacked twice in the last 12 
calendar months, had been attacked 
yet again only two days before we 
arrived. In the province of Kompong 
Cham itself the following had been 
recorded during 1967: 


Seven major incidents (i.e. excluding 
numerous air violations) involving a 
total of five killed, 14 wounded. In 
one incident on July 15, 1967, four 
people disguised as Viet Cong (in 
lack pyjamas) entered the town of 
Mimot and started firing, resulting in 
two National Guardsmen being killed. 
One of these disguised people was 
captured and is still in prison. After 
uestioning it was discovered that 
they were members of the South 
Vietnamese Army sent in as agents 
provocateurs. When asked what the 
authorities would have done if they 
had really been Viet Cong, the adju- 
tant replied, “We would have done 
the same thing; we didn’t know that 
they weren’t VC till they were cap- 
tured”. The group could well believe 
this since a large number of militia 
men in this province wore black py- 
jamas and guns round their necks 
and were quite obviously Cambodians. 
Some details of the other incidents: 
February 22 at Ton Loung: machine- 
gunning and rockets. Two killed. 
March 9, Bang Chrong: three 
wounded. March 19, Soty, machine- 
gunning: three wounded. March 20, 
Cheam Preaben: five wounded. April 
9, Soty: four wounded. September 1, 
Chak Kranh, two killed. This last 
(Chak Kranh) was considered to be 
the major incident of 1967 and has 
been the subject of two ICC investi- 
gations in 12 calendar months. During 
the first quarter of 1967, a hundred 
houses were destroyed in the first 
major incident and yet a third had 
nO been reported on January 15, 


According to the adjutant, machine- 
gunning had been carried out during 
the rebuilding of houses destroyed 
after the second incident, despite the 
fact that the Cambodian flag had been 
painted on the new roofs. We asked 
to change our itinerary in order to go 
to Chak Kranh, emphasising how im- 
portant it was for unarranged, on-the- 
spot investigations to take place, so 
that unbiased evidence could be sent 
back to England. The authorities ac- 
cepted this but were very concerned 
at possible risks to our lives and 
limbs. After some discussion, they 
agreed to take us to the village pro- 


vided we all signed a declaration ab- 
solving them from responsibility. This 
we did and then we were taken by 
jeep along the bumpiest roads in the 
kingdom (or so it seemed) to arrive 
half an hour later, covered in dust, at 
the new Chak Kranh. 


From here we were taken to within 
sight of the frontier, past charred 
remains of the former village and to 
within sight of where the first Chak 
Kranh had been built and then des- 
troyed. In the distance, about two 
kilometres away, stood the pagoda 
which, according to the Cambodians, 
marked their frontier with South 
Vietnam. This had been the centre of 
the original village from which the 
inhabitants had been forced to flee by 
invading Americans and South Viet- 
namese. Only a few yards from where 
we stood was a fencing which, accord- 
ing to them, marked the frontier as 
they understood it. Accompanied by 
about 30 soldiers, we walked back to 
the new village still under construc- 
tion and saw evidence of machine- 
gunning through a roof which bore 
the Cambodian flag. 

During this visit, we also photo- 
graphed a pit containing (allegedly) 
artillery shells which had landed in 
Cambodia during the battle of Junc- 
tion City last year in Vietnam. They 
were, of course, unexploded. Accord- 
ing to the adjutant, the machine- 
gunning of Chak Kranh had been a 
common occurrence, and was a device 
used not merely to intimidate the 
villagers but to hold up construction 
work. When asked why the authorities 
did not evacuate Cambodians at risk 
in this area he gave two compelling 
reasons: first, they did not wish to 
show their fear; second, if they re- 
treated (as they had been forced to in 
the past) their territory would be 
absorbed by South Vietnamese. “ This 
is a war of genocide and expansion 
by the Vietnamese”, stressed the 
adjutant. 


Training camp 


After Chak Kranh, we moved on about 
15 kilometres ‘to the alleged “‘ Viet 
Cong Camp”, then being used by a 
detachment of Cambodian soldiers for 
rest and training periods. It consisted 
of half a dozen small thatched dwell- 
ings (indeed, roofs and supports only) 
with hammocks and basic cooking 
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utensils. In the central small area a 
blackboard with writing stood in 
front of a tree and was apparently 
used for instruction. There were two 
different accounts from the Cambo- 
dian officers as to what the visiting 
journalists had actually found. One 
account indicated that these shelters 
had been used by smugglers and that 
documents and other material found 
had been carried illicitly across the 
border; others that this had always 
been a training camp for Cambodians 
and that the so-called “documents 
written in Vietnamese” found by the 
American journalists were bits of 
paper included in tubes of menthol 
pis, freely available and written in 

ambodian, Chinese, and Vietnamese. 
Cigarettes found were apparently the 
common ‘“ Ara” brand _ available 
throughout Phnom Penh and there is 
nothing sinister about them. 


Most of this confusion, if such it be, 
could be explained by the fact that 
the training camp is held during the 
dry season, while the journalists made 
their investigation during the wet, and 
it is clear from our other investiga- 
tions that Cambodians do not set a 
very high store on detailed accounts 
of this allegation, which they regard 
as at the best highly amusing and at 
the worst crackpot. There was no in- 
dication of bitterness towards the 
journalists; rather there was the atti- 
tude that “ we have nothing to hide, 
it’s not our fault if they can’t use 
their eyes properly”. One of our 
guides, Captain Sisowath Ritha Vong, 
who had taken Horst Fass and George 
MacArthur (two of the Americans) to 
the camp, took great delight in acting 
out for us the childish glee of the 
journalists on discovering this “ evi- 
dence ” and their adamant refusal to 
accept any explanation than the one 
which they were determined to make 
public. 

It is virtually impossible to say that 
our visit to Mimot proved anything 
positive. Certainly there was no evi- 
dence of anything being arranged for 
us; and the 100 or so men at the 
“ base ” seemed certainly to have been 
there for the purpose outlined. But if 
one were to be strictly realistic we 
don’t even know now for certain 
whether or not this was the alleged 
camp. All we can say to that is that 
the Cambodians (and least of all the 
Army authorities) have never during 
our time with them seemed sinister 
or anything but open and honest. 
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Towards a definition of ourselves/2 


THE SURVIVAL MOVEMENT 


On January 5 we printed the first lin 
a series of Editorials titled “ Towards 
a Definition of Ourselves”, and we 
were very much encouraged by the 
interest shown by our readers. Here 
we want to extend that first Editorial 
a little further, and again we will be 
glad to print your comments on what 
we have to say. 


We ended on January 5 as follows: 
“We see it as our job to link up the 
radicals in different fields so as to 
make the new movement of resistance 
and transformation possible”. The 
question is, what shape is this “ new 
niovement of resistance and transfor- 
nation” hopefullly going to take? 
Without attempting to lay down any 
kind of rigid blueprint, let us try to 
spell out as clearly as possible the 
sort of movement that we think is 
needed. 


As we see it, the survival-movement 
in this country has two separate jobs 
to perform. Though the two are deeply 
inter-related, they must be carefully 
Gistinguished and analysed, for they 
will often involve completely different 
people, strategies, and circumstances. 


(1) We are called on to provide ever- 
increasing numbers of people who are 
ready, willing, and prepared to risk 
arrest in acts of civil disobedience and 
usurpation against war-making and 
war-preparation. The more people 
who are prepared to disobey and 
break the laws, even to the point of 
going to jail and recognising in ad- 
vance the likelihood of their going to 


CASH CRISIS 


On Monday morning came _ our 
monthly statement from the bank. 
Peace News account had been over- 
drawn for months; now we had run 
through the remaining cash in our 
Housmans Bookshop account and 
were “in the red ” by £600 overall. 


That was not all. Accounts due for 
payment amounted to £3,000. This 
£3,600 shortage simply demonstrated 
that readers’ contributions (on which 
we had budgeted) were still short by 
that amount. 


Let nobody conclude from this that 
anyone at Peace News contemplates 
throwing in the sponge. But we are 
in a very tough spot, and there are 
those who argue persuasively that to 
meet the crisis Peace News should go 
up in price to 2s. If every reader was 
prepared to pay it this would indeed 
solve our problems. 


But what happens to new readers at 
schools and universities? What price 
casual sales to sympathisers? What of 
our veteran and family readers if we 
come out at double the cost of com- 
parable publications? 


We are not here simply to achieve a 
comfortable economic stability: we 
are here to promote convictions and 
policies that everyday become more 
relevant as the lunacy of our present 
politics grows more and more 
apparent. 

From the response that we have 
already had this week we know our 
readers are behind us. What we must 
now have is a renewed effort by each 
of us to sell the paper and gain more 
subscribers. And a personal emer- 
gency contribution, please, from every 
reader: for we cannot look far ahead 
in terms of a well-produced “ profes- 
sional” paper unless you share to 
your fullest ability in solving our 
immediate crisis. 

Meanwhile we record with warm 
appreciation that £780 had been re- 
ceived by Monday evening towards 
our Annual Appeal. 


HARRY MISTER 


jail, the greater the reminder to ail 
the potential button-pushers in all the 
sovereign power-centres of the world 
that there is a significant body of 
people who consider nuclear war to 
be an insane “solution”. Of equal 
significance, we believe, is the fact 
that this sort of serious action by 
serious people is not only self-gener- 
ating in the short-term, but is also in 
the long-term one of the best ways to 
generate and encourage far more 
diversified forms of opposition and 
resistance to the calculated mad 
adventures that are now going on 
behind our backs and in secret. 


(2) We must at the same ‘time 
patiently, tolerantly, and through the 
most varied forms of autonomous 
decentralised political power, begin 
directly to involve thousands of people 
in a conscious, revolutionary, non- 
violent movement for a new society. 
To draw on some ancient wisdom 
here, the best method of proceeding 
to this objective is by example. If we 
have learnt anything at all from the 
experiences of “the peace move- 
ment” in the last ten years, it is that 
we must offer people many different 
modes of expressing their (usually 
latent) opposition to war: their oppo- 
sition to the murderous concentra- 
tions of sovereign power which 
govern and manipulate so much of 
their existence: their opposition to 
the coercive, antiquated, inequitable 
methods by means of which this 
society of ours distributes power, 
prestige, profits, rewards, and status. 
To do otherwise is merely to drive 
ever-increasing numbers of people 
even further back into the defensive 
privacy of their lives and to aggravate 
even more the sense of powerlessness 
which is, already all-pervasive in our 
social and civil life. 


An old flaw 


Now let us examine each of these 
jobs somewhat more closely. For a 
start, they will often be carried on by 
different people for different reasons. 
The job of refusing to knuckle under 
to war-fever is by and large an imme- 
diate, direct, and revolutionary task. 
Usually it will attract people whose 
consciousness concerning the ever- 
present war-danger demands from 
them revolutionary acts of defiance 
and obstruction: people, let us note, 
who are in the fortunate personal and 
financial circumstances which make 
it possible for them substantially to 
interrupt their lives and careers, 
ultimately even to the point of doing 
periodic spells in jail if needs be. 
Quite apart from the family, financial, 
and occupational constraints which 
make this kind of activity so very 
difficult and thankless, we have to 
remember that few people are tem- 
peramentally disposed to become full- 
time revolutionaries, especially for 
long periods at a stretch. 


To emphasise only ‘the need for 
people who are willing to break the 
laws is tacitly 'to demand that every- 
body be prepared to devote ‘his entire 
life to the kind of movement which 
we think needs to be built. And this 
is of course preposterous; we do not 
have the right of it, to expect or ask 
this of people. But above all, the hid- 
den consequence of adopting any 
such purely single-minded strategy is 
that we must also be prepared to lose 
any hope of influencing people and 
policy within the giant institutions 
which dominate our daily lives. This 
would merely result in the non-violent 
movement becoming an extreme sec- 
tarian shell, an old flaw in this coun- 
try’s radical movements so far. 


Which brings us to the nature of the 


second job. Our present society is 
tightly organised into vast complexes 
of government, education, finance, 
communications, culture, and labour 
over which people exercise little or no 
control. It is in our schools and col- 
leges and universities, and in our 
cities and factories and unions and 
daily political living, that some of the 
worst forms of a new and internalised 
exploitation are being experienced by 
millions of people. It is in these insti- 
tutions that some of the most exciting 
experiments in new forms of demo- 
cracy and justice should take place, 
and it is there that the demand for 
genuine community and proper par- 
ticipation and representation would 
cause severe dislocations and adminis- 
ter profound jolts to the external 
organised society. 


The same coin 


Any such widespread movement in 
these areas will of course begin as one 
of direct self-interest, and will come 
about only through back-breaking 
work from |the bottom up and not 
through elite and manipulative agree- 
ments sanctioned from the top of 
political and welfare organisations. 
Pilot-projects in these areas would 
necessarily become building-blocks for 
the new society that we need. We 
have to say to people, If you don’t like 
the way this society arranges your life 
for you, then for God’s sake start 
scuffling now with its institutions and 
the way ‘they take decisions about 
your life! If you can’t change them, 
even after some determined and 
organised effort, ‘then for God’s sake 
throw them aside now and start to 
create your own alternatives! But if 
we wish really and lastingly ‘to in- 
fluence the millions of people who 
spend ‘their entire lives working and 
living within these institutions: if we 
seek intentionally 'to propose legitti- 
mate and realistic alternatives to the 
conditions under which the institu- 
tions are maintained and the people 
work and live, then we must make 
the attempt to work and live in them 
ourselves and with tthe people con- 
cerned. 


This latter job, of developing the 
different forms of expression and the 
democratic alternatives, is slower, 
more gradual, and more evolutionary 
than acts of radical defiance, whether 
isolated or concerted (though the 
consequences will certainly be just as 
revolutionary in the long-term, if not 
more so). The people who are likely 
to become involved in this quieter 
kind of job will Pena, have neither 
the desire, nor be in any position, to 
be continually disobeying, breaking 
laws, and serving time in jail (though 
certainly civil disobedience and direct 
action will sometimes be necessary 
means for reaching their objectives). 
But whichever of the two jobs we are 
engaged in, we need to remember 
that a positive non-violent movement 
has scarcely begun in our own coun- 
try. It can be weakened and even 
broken if we do not keep our nerve 
and try to envisage in advance all the 
likely consequences of our actions. 
Our established powers-that-be have 
some beautiful kid-glove tactics, but 
when they have their backs against 
the wall the gloves are soon off and 
out comes the iron fist. 


Roughly speaking, these are the two 
tasks that face us. We have taken 
time carefully to distinguish between 
them, but in fact they are of course 
inseparable, two sides of the same 
coin called non-violent revolution. Let 
us go to it! If not now, when? 


THE EDITORS 


JOHN 
BALL’S 


COLUMN 


Loiterers in the corridors of power 
might find a metaphorical stroll round 
the Kensington Palace Hotel instruc- 
tive. Kensington Palace Hotel is (be- 
lieve it or not) incorporated with 
Securicor Limited, which now pro- 
vides the greater part of the group’s 
profits. Securicor is run, it would 
seem, according to the highest stan- 
dards of military and public school 
tradition and is a thoroughly gentle- 
manly set-up, both internally (“not 
only should labour understand that 
capital lays the golden eggs - capital 
should accept that labour hatches 
them out’), and in its public capacity 
(“We do not and will not carry 
guns”). Nevertheless, its annual re- 
port, published last week, and from 
which those two remarks came, yields 
some disquieting information. For ex- 
ample, Securicor is now, second to the 
police, the country’s largest anti-crime 
force, with the most “important” 
communications network outside the 
state system. (This includes over sixty 
radio masts dotted around the coun- 
try.) Its directors number an ex- 
Assistant Commissioner of Scotland 
Yard and an ex-Director General of 
the Post Office, as well as Field 
Marshal Lord Alexander of Tunis, who 
fills the curious position of 
“ Governor”. 


Now I don’t think it’s being unduly 
paranoid of me to be worried about 
the existence of such a large and 
versatile near-army, particularly one 
that is by definition at the disposal of 
the forces of capitalism, reaction and 
the status quo. No doubt the gentle- 
manly directors of Securicor would 
demur at such heinous inferences 
(““Securicor [has] certain responsi- 
bilities which it is doing its best to 
discharge in an ethical, efficient and 
courteous manner”) but with our 
society more than ever on the brink 
of disintegration, any permanent, 
para-military organisation with a 
clear recognition of the side on which 
its bread is buttered is to be viewed, 
if not with suspicion, certainly with 
alarm, and watched closely and 
constantly. 


The US Post Office is to have new 
rules to purge itself of hippie postmen 
and postwomen. On a trip to San 
Francisco the Assistant Postmaster 
General Richard Murphy apparently 
blew his mind on seeing people deliv- 
ering letters “wearing everything 
from bearskin coats to dungarees.” 


The reason being that the present 
rules mean the Post Office has to 
employ those who do best in the 
qualifying exam. “Since many of 
these hippies are highly educated 
people, they make tremendous test 
Scores and go right to the top of the 
hiring register” says the distraught 
Mr Murphy. 


x * * 


The kidnapping of the decade was 
narrowly avoided last week when 
Corsican bandits stopped the bloke 
carrying the Olympic torch to the 
Winter Olympics, and threatened to 
hold it to ransom. They let him go 
when they were told there were 
several spare sacred flames held in 
reserve. 


* * * 


Seen on a shop window in Richmond: 
next to the now more or less obliga- 
tory announcement that the store 
backs Britain, another notice, also 
decorated with the union jack motif, 
which said, “ Buy now and beat the 
Budget!’ I’m sure there’s a devious 
political consistency there somewhere. 


JOHN ARDEN 


Uncomfortable 
thoughts from 
the new Sparta 


The New Legions, by Donald Duncan 
(Gollancz, 35s). 


I was sent ‘this book for review 
several months ago and the features 
editor of Peace News has lately been 
dropping polite but unmistakeable 
hints that if I don’t intend to write 
,anything about it I had better hand it 
over to a more energetic commenta- 
tor pretty sharpish. I have responded 
with excuses of ill health and pres- 
sure of work, all true but not really 
adequate: and now that I have at last 
forced myself to the typewriter I am 
puzzled to account for my procrastina- 
tion. For some reason I have clearly 
not wanted to read and discuss this 
quite straightforward volume. Why? 


Let me summarise the contents 
briefly. Mr Duncan, having been dis- 
charged (“honourably” and_ well- 
decorated) from the US Army Special 
Forces (the “Green Berets”) has 
written an account of his voluntary 
recruitment therein, his training for 
counter-insurgency operations, his 
service in Vietnam, and his final re- 
vulsion against the work he had to do 
and the military system that imposed 
its values on him for many years of 
his life. He is now military editor of 
the radical magazine Ramparts and a 
well-known speaker at anti-war rallies 
in the States, where he provides a 
useful counter to the argument that 
opposition to the American policy 
comes primarily from unrepresenta- 
tive hippies and traitorous reds. 


He is of course not all that repre- 
sentative himself: the number of 
Master-Sergeants with the US Silver 
Star and the Legion of Merit who are 
so convinced that all their labour has 
been in vain that they will stand on 
public platforms to say so, and who 
are at the same time literate enough 
to make their declaration coherently 
in print, is never likely to be very 
large. Nevertheless, Mr Duncan exists, 
and it is good that he does. 


So what has been upsetting me? The 
book begins with a chapter describ- 
ing the author’s induction into the 
Army several years ago, when Viet- 
nam was still a problem for the 
French and when the maps most 
often pored over on the Pentagon 
tables were those of Central Europe. 
The scenes at the medical examina- 
tion of the draftees (Mr Duncan be- 
gan as a conscript and only signed on 
as a regular some time later) are 
vividly described: and apart from 
little local peculiarities, such as the 
communal inspection of anal areas 
and the oath-taking ritual, they do not 
differ very much from those in which 
I myself participated in a back room 
of some untenanted shops in Sheffield 
in 1949 when I was formally acknow- 
ledged as one of King George’s men. 


I did not think very much about the 
implications of military service at that 
time (neither, of course, did Mr Dun- 
can) and though our respective tours 
of duty had little in common (I spent 
18 inglorious months idling in an 
Edinburgh office and going to the 
pictures) we were both part of the 
same outrageous system and it took 
both of us a very long time to come to 
realise just how outrageous that sys- 
tem is. 

I suppose it is silly to be so worried 
today about not having been a con- 
scientious objector 18 years ago in 


peacetime that I found myself physic- 
ally unable to take a book like Mr 
Duncan’s in my hand and study it: 
but ithere it ‘is: I have had to look 
back on my own life and set it out iin 
comparison with ‘those of many 
young men ‘in America at this 
moment, and I realise that I can offer 
them very little by way of precept or 
example. 
Incidentally, The New Legions might 
well prove equally uncomfortable 
reading even for those who did de- 
clare themselves as COs. Duncan 
says: 
“ Rather than go to jail, young men 
docilely register for the draft, even 
though it violates their consciences, 
and then are ‘given’ the option to 
apply as conscientious objectors. By 
allowing the military to rule their 
consciences, they forfeit to it the 
right to define conscience and 
morality. By registering and then 
applying for CO status, the indi- 
vidual is saying ‘The system is 
okay, but make him a killer, not 
me.’ A person conscientiously op- 
posed to killing should not have to 
cooperate with a system designed 
to promote it.” 


This is a nasty argument: but in view 
of the author’s horrifying analysis of 
the contemporary American war 
machine and how it came into being 
since 1945, it is difficult to reject it. 


America is in fact a community 
geared to war quite as much as was 
ever Sparta in the fifth century BC 
or Prussia in the eighteenth century 
AD: and it is only the fag-end of an 
earlier tradition still lingering in the 
mouths of school-teachers and law- 
yers and politicians that prevents the 
majority of the population from 
realising it. A nice man I met in New 
York last year, who had served in the 
Korean War and told many funny 
stories about it, remarked on the ab- 
sence of moustaches on the faces of 
GIs today. Who had decided that they 
should no longer be worn, he won- 
dered, and for what reason? Was it 
not true, he asked me, that in the 
1940s the American soldiers were 
laughed at by their British comrades 
for the sloppiness of their turnout 
and the length of their hair? Yes, in- 
deed it was, and I have an old volume 
of Giles cartoons from immediately 
after World War II to confirm this. 
Did I not think, he continued, that 
there was something not altogether 
wrong with an Army about which 
such jokes could be made, and was it 
not sinister that this was no longer 
the case? 


There is a whole world of difference 
between Master-Sergeant Duncan be- 
ing carefully taught not to torture 
prisoners (with a discursive descrip- 
tion of the forbidden torments added 
by the instructor, significantly gratis) 
and General Washington’s buck- 
skinned levies mustering nervously 
in front of the local courthouses, mus- 
kets in their hands and fear of the 
redcoats barely overcome in their 
stomachs, If the majority of Ameri- 
cans have as much private difficulty 
in reading this book as I had, it is a 
difference that may very well be un- 
derstood too late. 

Nevertheless, Mr Duncan exists: and 
he has opened his own eyes. It is not 
at all impossible that sufficient of the 
others will let him open theirs. 
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A US infantryman looking at the hands of Vietnamese children sheltering in 


a mud and log air raid bunker, and frightened after a battle to gain control 
of their village in the Que Son valley. John Arden (right) reviews an 
indictment of the American War machine by an ex-Green Beret, Donald 
Duncan. Below, we print a letter from an Army private stating why he will 


no longer co-operate with the Army. 


‘Compelled to live 


against my conscience... 


The following is the text of a letter 
written by Private Denis Adelsberger 
to his Brigade Commander, Second 
Lieutenant Willis, on January 15, in 
which he stated that he could no 
longer cooperate with the US Army 
because of his moral objections to the 
war in Vietnam and the denial of con- 
science by the Army. He is now being 
held under maximum security guard 
at Fort Gordon, Georgia, after refus- 
ing the order of his Commanding 
Officer, Colonel James Gilligan, to 
wear his uniform. 


I was ‘inducted into the Army in 
August 1967. I took ‘the oath of in- 
duction and have served for four 
months. I took ‘the oath and have 
served reluctantly, because accepting 
the authority of the Selective Service 
System and supporting the present 
war effort were against my beliefs 
and ‘the ideals I try to live by. I be- 
lieve that each man is born a free and 
rational ‘individual and ‘that his pri- 
mary obligation is 'to continue to be a 
free and rational individual; that we 
must be true 'to ourselves and never 
be less than truthful with others. 


These lideas were not handed to me 
by family, society, or religion, but 
were developed in my attempts to 
deal with the problems that I have 
encountered ‘in my work and travels. 
My belief in the importance of indi- 
vidual responsibility and freedom 
were developed during ‘the two years 
after high school that I spent in 
Central America. For a year and a 
half I worked ‘there as a Roman 
Catholic missionary and a_ teacher. 
My main goal was to prove that lay 
missionaries could be effective there. 
I feel that I succeeded, but only by 
relating to people ‘as an ‘individual 
more than as a representative of my 
church. I then spent six months 
travelling through Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, and the United States. I 
found myself ‘in ‘the midst of revolu- 
tions, guerrilla fighters, poverty, 
disease, and, worst of ‘all, apathy. I 
learned much ‘that I would never 
learn in a classroom and would never 
learn in American society. I gained 


experience ‘in some very basic aspects 
of life: a man never knows starva- 
tion till he starves; he never appre- 
ciates his life till he thas faced great 
danger; and he never lives unless he 
commits himself totally to the few 
things he is able ‘to learn. 


I became aware of the necessity of 
being an individual, a thoughtful in- 
dividual, during the year I was in 
college. I learned to question author- 
ity and 'to judge for myself the valid- 
ity, or the morality, of any given 
point. In college I had an humanities 
instructor who had us write papers 
on various books we read. I wrote two 
papers in which I expressed my views 
on the required subject. I got an F on 
both, the instructor claiming that she 
didn’t understand them. Finally realis- 
ing what she wanted, for my next 
paper I ‘took all her favourite phrases 
and expressions and opinions on the 
particular work and threw them ‘o- 
gether ‘in what I knew to be the worst 
paper I had ever written. As I sus- 
pected, I got an A, which counted as 
two themes. I contined to write what 
I thought ‘to be good, and got an F 
for the ‘course. It was a choice be- 
tween pretending to learn and getting 
ae or actually learning and getting 
s. 


I left college because I was not getting 
very much that was meaningful out of 
such courses. I spent the next two 
years working, reading, and writing. 
Most of all I spent the time on my 
own, ‘trying to further formulate and 
strengthen my own personal views 
rather than just accepting the popu- 
lar views of the hour. When I was in- 
ducted, lit was ‘the first time that I had 
ever been told that it was illegal to 
believe as I did. Up to my induction 
I had been concerned only with im- 
proving myself and my environment 
and had respected the rights that 
others have to believe and live as they 
must, so long as they did not abridge 
my right to live as I chose. 

My experiences had taught me the 
necessity of questioning authority and 
judging one’s own acts, but I was still 
relatively unfamiliar with the philoso- 


continued on page 8 
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Gerald Brooke, a lecturer in Russian 
at Holborn College in London, went 
to Moscow on April 18, 1965, on his 
own initiative and, as far as I can 
gather, on his own money. Before 
leaving London he made contact with 
members of NTS and agreed to carry 
out a mission for the organisation, one 
of hundreds that NTS carries out 
successfully each year. The substance 
of Brooke’s commission was to post a 
number of letters in Moscow, to visit 
a 29-year-old medical research scien- 
tist, Yurii Konstantinov, give him an 
album and toilet case in which NTS 
literature was concealed, and to give 
a letter and a copy of the gospels to 
Yurii Titov, a Moscow artist. Included 
in the material passed to Konstantinov 
was a list of 212 names and addresses 
which, when discovered by the KGB, 
must have made the authorities be- 
lieve that here was sufficient material 
on which to base a substantial purge 
of NTS sympathisers. 


This was not so, however, for the 
addresses were simply those of 
people to whom NTS literature was to 
be sent in the hope that some would 
become sympathetic to the movement 
and subsequently become active 
workers for NTS. This is an estab- 
lished NTS technique for propagand- 
ising its aims, and the claim that the 
212 were NTS agents certainly does 
not fit with NTS tactics based on the 
molecular theory in which very small 
groups of people make contact with 
the central organisation but never 
with each other (see my article last 
week). 


The arrest of Brooke, though, did 
result in the further arrest of the 
following four men: (1) Yurii Kon- 
stantinov, Moscow, Kropotkin Street, 
No 33/19, Flat 17, a young doctor at 
the Moscow Scientific Research Insti- 
tute. He had been involved with NTS 
in a small way and had requested 
copies of Volya, two booklets, and 
some other material (printing mats 
ete); (2) Yurii Titov, Moscow, Vasil- 
ievskaya Street No 15/24, Flat 5; (3) 
Maxim Arkhangelski, Moscow, Kol- 
pachy Lane, No 6, Flat 79; (4) Yurii 
Kiuaev (address unknown). Titov is 
an artist, Arkhangeliski is a sculptor, 
and both are members of the self- 


proclaimed independent intelligent- 
sia, which has caused their exclusion 
from the Union of Artists and pre- 
vented them from exhibiting their 
works. Titov has been persecuted by 
the Russian Establishment as a 
“ schizophrenic”, a technique which 
seems to be fairly common with 
authoritarian societies facing ‘internal 
dissent and finding it incomprehens- 
ible. Neither of the men were NTS 
members nor had any links with it. 
The letter intended for Titov was not 
written by NTS and concerned the 
arrangement of an exhibition abroad 
along with discussion of religious, 
philosophical, and aesthetic questions. 
Kivaev is a young doctor working in 
the town of Ioshkav Ola following 
graduation from ‘the Medical Institute 
in Kuibyshev. The letter to him which 
was intercepted by the KGB did not 
concern NTS, and the alleged “ anti- 
Soviet literature” that accompanied 
it was lin fact a translation of The 
Artist and Contemporary Life by 
Albert Camus. 


Brooke was arrested at Konstantinov’s 
flat on April 25, held incommunicado 
for 12 days and for three months 
without preference of charges. Not 
till July 11 and the conclusion of the 
investigation did the Soviet people 
learn of Brooke’s arrest and impend- 
ing trial. What then became apparent 
was that this was to be not so much 
the trial of one man but of the organi- 
sation NTS. Where previously there 
had been a comparative silence in the 
Soviet press about NTS, there now 
appeared any number of articles, 
allegations, and lead editorials on the 
subject. Those in Trud, like most of 
the others, presented Brooke as a 
politically naive dupe of extreme 
right-wing elements and saw the acti- 
vities of the “diversionary and in- 
telligence-gathering band” as “an 
ideological diversion, more disgusting 
than trade ‘in bombs, currency, or 
narcotics”. On 'the other hand, Kras- 
naya Zvezda declared 'that Brooke 
was a trained British Intelligence 
agent, that the affair was initiated by 
British Intelligence, and that NTS 
played only a minor role. 


The Soviet government had decided 
that the time had come to strike a 


Ironical though it may seem, the one single factor motivating the Soviet 
authorities’ recent despicable reaction to honest and open dissent has 
been the increasingly effective activity of the NTS, the subversive 
emigre organisation that I described last week. Schooled in conspira- 
torial methods and operating in almost total secrecy, it is only rarely 
that there is any personal confrontation between the NTS and the Soviet 
state, this occurring simply as a postscript to the detection and arrest 
by the KGB (Soviet Secret Police) of an NTS courier, agent, or contact. 
While the friends and relatives of Yurii Galanskov and his comrades 
publicly and rightly denounce their trial as a mockery of justice and 
courageously attempt to hold press conferences (which the “ freedom- 
loving ” Western press, meekly obeying Soviet governmental “ advice ”, 
boycott completely), NTS members stay well concealed until they are 
forced into open conflict by an unfortunate lapse of security resulting in 
a major Soviet event. Just such an event was the case of Gerald Brooke, 
and in this article we shall look at the relationship of NTS to Brooke 
and to the Soviet writers, paying special attention to the seven at present 


in labour camps. 


Press coverage of the Gerald Brooke case and the attendant mass of 
commentaries have been characteristically interwoven with implied 
patriotism and comparisons vis-a-vis Soviet and Western societies, de- 
signed to compensate for the corruptive basis of our own society and 
justify our commitment to anti-Communist military alliances. I have no 
wish to be party to Cold War strategems such as these, but rather to 
probe carefully the facts and background pertaining to the situation and 
leave it to others to draw what inferences they will. 


V.B. 


NTS part 2: Gerald Brooke and 
the Russian writers 


VIV BROUGHTON 


MUTINY’S 
DAGGER 


decisive blow against NTS and the 
threat it represented to the authority 
of the state; it wanted to assert its 
supremacy and make Brooke an ex- 
ample to others contemplating anti- 
state activity. This again, of course, 
is a classic reaction of authoritarian 
structures to an upsurge of dissent 
among its subjects (evidenced here 
at the Wethersfield Trial and more 
recently in America regarding draft 
resistance). Brooke duly confessed in 
the prescribed manner (“I recognise 
myself as completely and _ totally 
guilty”) and was convicted and sen- 
tenced at the closed trial of July 
22/23. The prosecutor was Lieutenant 
Colonel Terekhov, and Brooke’s de- 
fending lawyer, as with Greville 
Wynne, was Borovik, a state employed 
man. 


Between the lines 


The prosecution alleged that Brooke 
was betrayed by Konstantinov when 
he visited the doctor’s flat three days 
after his arrival in Moscow, and that 
the KGB were then able to intercept 
the letters posted by Brooke to NTS 
sympathisers. This appears to have 
been integral to the purpose of the 
trial, which was intended to present 
NTS as an external force dangerous 
to the Soviet people and with no sup- 
port among them. “Soviet citizens, be 
as loyal to the country as Konstanti- 
nov was,” seems to be the implication. 
The one flaw in this part of the prose- 
cution’s case is that Brooke posted the 
letters on the evening of his arrival 
in Moscow, three days before he met 
Konstantinov. The only conclusion 
that one can come to is that Brooke 
was under surveillance by the KGB 
from the moment he landed in Mos- 
cow, and that the story of Konstanti- 
nov’s betrayal was therefore a com- 
plete and utter fabrication. 


The basis of the government’s case, 
that Brooke was an emissary of a 
Western Intelligence-oriented group 
whose purpose was to spread disorder 
amicable to the West, is likewise un- 
able to stand much investigation. 1 
spoke this week to a very close friend 
of Gerald Brooke who went with him 


SACRED 


to Moscow on an exchange of 18 stu- 
dents in 1959/60. He had this to say 
about him: 


“While in Russia, both Gerald and 
I got to know a large number of 
young intellectuals in Russian uni- 
versities. He was a_ practising 
Methodist and felt very strongly 
that he should help these young 
people in their fight against the res- 
trictive' system under which they 
were living. What he did, he did 
knowingly and from a passionate 
concern for human freedom, I am 
quite certain about that. His trial 
was to some extent a setback for 
the image of the NTS in the West, 
because Western journalists on the 
whole reported only what the Soviet 
authorities said about NTS and 
didn’t attempt to explain its true 
nature. As far as the Russian people 
are concerned, however, many of 
the younger generation have been 
tending to read between the lines 
of official announcements for some 
time, and for them the effect of the 
trial will have been to encourage 
them in their struggle. The trial 
may well be rebounding on the 
government.” 


One possible effect of the trial that 
may be the first stage of such a re- 
bound is the increasingly open de- 
fiance of the government by Russian 
underground writers and _philoso- 
phers. In years past there have been 
isolated instances of writers and poets‘ 
incurring the government’s wrath, 
notably Pasternak and Valerit Tarsis, 
but this comparative trickle has be- 
gun to reach flood proportions in the 
last one or two years. The first notable 
sign of this was the notorious and 
possibly over-publicised trial of: 
Andrei Sinyavsky and Yulii Daniel. 
Factual reportage and extended com- 
mentary on this issue would merely 
be duplication, and for those wishing 
to study the case in depth, I would 
refer them to Labedz and Hayward’s 
book On Trial. This publication con- 
tains most of the “ White Book” on 
the affair, together with statements 
and petitions from prominent intel- 
lectuals. 

From this pointt the underground 
spread rapidly, with fuel added to the 


Right: Gerald Brooke at his trial. Page 6: the wife of Yurii Galanskov, jailed 
for 7 years, is carried from the courtroom by Pavel Litvinov (left) grandson 
of the former Soviet foreign minister and by the son of Yurii Daniel. 


flames by 'the passing of an arrogantly 
open-ended law which provided the 
KGB with power to prevent “ ‘the 
spreading of deliberately false in- 
ventions discrediting the Soviet poli- 
tical and social system ”. The reaction 
to this must have been quite a shock 
to the authorities, for not only did 
the underground rage and even 
demonstrate on the streets, which 
was probably precalculated, but a 
great many very respected and “ offi- 
cial” figures came out in open revolt 
as well. One group, headed by com- 
poser Shostakovitch, writer Nekrasov, 
and film director Romm, stated pub- 
licly that the new laws “ contradict 
the Leninist principles of Socialist 
democracy ” and that they would hin- 
der “the realisation of freedoms 
Pecoucce by the Constitution of the 
R”. 


Freedom guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion seemed to hold little appeal for 
the authorities, for it was not long 
after this that Alexander Ginsburg 
was arrested on suspicion of compil- 
ing the “White Book” previously 
mentioned. Arrested along with him 
in January 1967 was Yurii Galanskov, 
the editor of Phoenix 66, and Alexei 
Dobrovolsky, Vera Lashkova, and Petr 
Rodzievsky who had assisted in the 
production of Phoenix. All of them 
had also been active in organising 
demonstrations calling for the release 
of Daniel and Sinyavsky (see my 
report in Peace News for December 
1). Immediately folowing the arrest 
of these young people came _ the 
demonstration by about 50 students 
in Pushkin Square which resulted in 
swift reprisals by the KGB. 


Wave of dissent 


First to be arrested were the follow- 
ing members of SMOG (this is a non- 
conformist writers’ group whose name 
is taken from the Russian initials of 
the words: Word, Thought, Form, 
Depth): poets Vadim Delaune (20), 
Evgenni Kushev (21) and a young 
writer Vladimir Bukovsky (26). 
Shouting “Down with tyranny”, a 
teacher by the name of Ilya Gabai was 
dragged off by KGB agents and has 
since been confined to a psychiatric 
institution, Another, Victor Khaustov 
was tried and convicted on February 
18 for his part in this demonstration 
and received three years in a labour 
camp under articles 70 and 190 (3) 
of the RSFSR Penal Code. In Septem- 
ber 1967 came the trial in Moscow of 
the three SMOG members, about 
which I have little information except 
that Bukovsky received three years, 
and Kushev and Delaune one year 
suspended sentence each. 


This brings us to January of this year, 
the Ginsburg-Galanskov trial, and the 
subsequent outspoken protests by 
Larisa Daniel, Pavel Litvinov, and 
Peter Grigorenko, both of which will 
surely be the signal for an unprece- 
dented wave of dissent which one can 
only hope will precipitate within the 
Soviet people a sufficient crisis of con- 
fidence in the government so that it 
will accept the demands that ‘it has no 
hope of suppressing. 

In briefly recapitulating on the origin 
and state of the Soviet underground 
I have deliberately excluded any men- 
tion of NTS in an attempt to first set 
the background and then to trace the 
complex ramifications that ‘the NTS 
has undoubtedly made within the 
broad spectrum of Soviet literary dis- 
sent. Resistance to the violation of 
constitutional freedoms by the Soviet 
government (which is theoretically 
subordinate to that Constitution) is 
the sole purpose of NTS, and they cer- 
tainly back the actions of all indivi- 
duals and groups which assist the 
realisation. of individual freedom. As 
I pointed out last week, NTS is revolu- 
tionary, not reformist, in its attitude 


to the Soviet government and this 
would go a long way towards explain- 
ing NTS support for certain factions 
of the resistance to which it normally 
would afford little spiritual sympathy. 
Foremost of such elements is con- 
tained in the pacific strength emerg- 
ent in the underground, the prime 
mover of this being Yurii Galanskov. 


Vision and empathy 


It has for long been clear that Galan- 
skov has been in advance of his com- 
rades in recognising the relationship 
between a movement for national 
liberation, internal or external, and 
the internationally operated struggle 
for world domination. From 1965, 
when he held a one-man demonstra- 
tion in Moscow against American in- 
terference in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, he has consistently exhibited a 
very relevant commitment to anti- 
militarism and non-alignment which 
has been further shown in his article 
“The Bomb in the Human Head” 
(Peace News, December 1, 1967). In 
his poem “A Human Manifesto” he 
speaks as a man with a vision trans- 
cending the simple demands for per- 
sonal liberty that are in some ways 
restrictive on the rest of ‘the under- 
ground, NTS included: 


Let my soul scatter its gems at 
night 

Along the velvet line 

Of your black dress. 

Ministers, leaders, papers—they lie! 

Stand up, 

Unbend your backs 

From prostration! 

See—the pellets of atoms of death 

Are floating over the graves. 

Arise! 

Arise! 

Arise! 

Inflamed rebellious blood! 

Forward, destroy and finish it off— 

This rotting prison of State! 

Tread the corpses of cowards 

Bringing black bombs, 

Like plums, 

For the hungry, 

Spread across the bays 

Of a meeting place. 

Where are they? 

Those whom we need, 

Those who will freeze the trigger, 

Those who will cut out the ulcers 
of war 

With mutiny’s sacred dagger. 

Where are they? 


With poetry and writing such as this, 
Galanskov’s influence on the under- 
ground is beginning to tell, and be- 
fore his imprisonment moves were 
afoot to activate an independent peace 
movement in the Soviet Union. In a 
recent NTS publication, sympathy 
that two years ago would have been 
considered irrelevant (if not down- 
right diversionary) was expressed to- 
wards the liberation movements in 
Spain, Greece, and Bolivia, and while 
it can never be said that NTS feels 
itself in solidarity with all other 
movements for national liberation, it 
is to be hoped that the empathy that 
NTS has towards the underground 
will continue to override factional 
allegiances and thus preserve its 
sense of identification with the con- 
tinually evolving aspirations of the 
Soviet resistance movement. 


Vicious reaction 


The attitude of the underground con- 
comitant with this, is not, on the 
other hand, a reciprocal one of 
blanket support. Though NTS could 
claim to enjoy the qualified support 
of a large section of the underground, 
there are certainly some dissident 
voices, not all of whom will have been 
stung into their position by accusa- 
tions of treasonous activity from the 
Soviet government and from the 
press. Andrei Voznesensky, the 34- 


year-old poet, has made his opposition 
to NTS very clear, and in a recent 
poem he is explicit in his condemna- 
tion of the organisation, whose mem- 
bers he regards as “ provocateurs ”. 
Lest it be thought that Voznesensky 
is in any way an Establishment poet, 
I must point out that only three 
months prior to the publication of 
this poem he was in trouble twice 
with the authorities. Booked to appear 
at the New York Arts Festival on 
June 21, 1967, he was brusquely told 
by the Writers Union (virtually on 
the eve of his trip) that his visit would 
be “inopportune ” and that he could 
not now go. His reaction to this was 
to send an angry letter ‘to Pravda 
which was never published and in 
which he declared: “‘I am a Soviet 
writer, I am a living human being of 
flesh and blood, and not a marionette 
to be pulled with a string.” 
The following month Voznesensky 
walked on ‘to the stage of the Taganka 
Theatre in Moscow, after the 200th 
performance of his play Anti-Worlds, 
and read ‘a new poem in which he 
attacked ‘his meekly subordinate 
fellow writers: 

How shamefully we hold our 

tongues, 

Or, at the most, we hem and haw. 

1 am ashamed of things 

I’ve written myself ... 


You so-called “ intelligentsia ”, 

Caught in the tissue of your lies, 

You read Herzen, 

While you bare your backsides for 

the lash. 

Following this bombshell he was 
summoned before the Board of the 
Writers Union and ‘told to withdraw 
both the letter and the poem. He re- 
fused. Later that year, as if ‘to clarify 
his exact position in ‘the ranks of diis- 
senters, he published his attack on 
NTS: 

I saw a brochure yesterday 

With an NTS design 

And a letter full of comment 

But don’t you try to size me up, 

Stool-pigeons of NTS, 

For you who play with alchemy 

Will never in your calendar enter 

my life or verse. 

Voznesensky and ‘a number of others 
notwithstanding, 'the channels of NTS 
still remain as virtually the only 
means by which free-thinking writers 
and poets can be heard. Grani, the 
Russian language literary magazine, 
is published by NTS, and this is the 
main organ for Soviet writers who are 
unpublished and likely to remain so. 
Most of the material that appears in 
the pages of Grani, including pieces 
by all the writers currently serving 
time, eventually finds its way to being 
published in the West, and sometimes 
payment in lieu of royalties lis re- 
turned ‘to 'the authors by the same 
devious means. This ‘is ‘how tthe 
charges of currency offences usually 
originate, and ‘this two-way traffic 
between a writer and his public is in 
essence what has provoked such a 
vicious reaction from the gerontocra- 
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tic product of a long since stagnant 
revolution. 

That last is of course not true, for re- 
volution is a continuous and infinite 
insurrection, periodically delayed by 
minds that have grown old, and have 
confused stations with destinations. 
With this in mind, it is clear that we 
are ‘today witnessing the start of a 
second stage in the Russian revolu- 
tion, a revolution fought with weapons 
more conducive to truth and which 
no amount of slander and imprison- 
ment will suppress. To requote Trud 
on Gerald Brooke: “The weapons 
which he brought into our country 
are probably more loathsome than 
bombs, currency, or narcotics. He 
filled his pockets with a different pro- 
duct, so to speak, one of an ideologi- 
cal type: with anti-Soviet literature.” 
One can only conclude from this 
ferocity that the literature contained 
some truth and that the government 
is anxious to retain its grubby grip on 
the minds of the Deon) but Galans- 
kov speaks for a whole generation 
when he says, ‘‘ No one will tread the 
white shredded veil of my soul!” 


Threat to the system 


As our anarchist friends will tell us, 
it is the nature of governments to be 
reactionary, and when the ruled be- 
gin to interfere with the business of 
ruling then the Cold War is seen to 
be little more than a terrifyingly dan- 
gerous session of in-fighting. I refer 
here to the British attitude towards 
Brooke ‘and the Russian struggle for 
liberation (or ‘any such struggle). 
Nominally, the British government 
stands for this and the Russians for 
that, but it appears that ideological 
conflict must be confined to diplo- 
matic pressure, to economic black- 
mail, or to military manouevrings. It 
must not become a matter for the 
people of either side to concern them- 
selves with, because ultimately it is 
realised that once the ordinary per- 
son takes to the streets then he be- 
comes just that bit harder to control 
and therefore is a threat to the whole 
system, of which the British and 
Soviet governments are only two 
constituents. 

This was well seen in Wilson’s latest 
trip to the Kremlin, when he re- 
portedly informed the Soviet govern- 
ment that Gerald Brooke was “a silly 
young man used by a discreditable 
organisation.” Clearly, Wilson wishes 
to improve Anglo-Soviet relations and 
nothing will contribute to ‘this more 
than a callous disrespect for the in- 
ternal enemies of his potential client, 
regardless of any consideration for the 
principles of freedom and democracy 
to which he pays endless lip service. 
No doubt Wilson is of the opinion that 
freedom for the individual conscience 
is best obtained through governmen- 
tal channels, elitist connivings and the 
like, and not by a handful of insigni- 
ficant writers sticking their necks out 
and sweating on their dreams for the 
day they leave a labour camp. I would 
hope that some of us think differently, 
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H. W. Heason 


TAKING STOCK 


It is good to take stock periodically, as in your 
editorial ‘Towards a Definition of Ourselves” 
(January 5), particularly as pacifist thought must 
constantly be in flux if clear directives ahead are 
to emerge. But we must get down to what the 
pacifist movement can really do, as opposed to 
the way we so often engage in woolly idealism 
and think in terms of what we should like to do. 


“Tf our goal... is a social system responsive to 
true human needs then our task is a traditional 
one,” you say. But it is necessary to think not of 
traditional methods, not in terms of such political 
systems as exist today or have existed in the past, 
but rather in the way a brand new kind of politics 
can be adopted, involving a brand new under- 
standing of man himself. The failure is really to 
understand man himself and his basic needs. 


“We describe our present system as unrespon- 
sive to human needs because it operates under a 
logic of profit, efficiency, and mass manipulation,” 
you say. But our present system is not logical. It 
is the product of rationalisation. Each group of 
men (including pacifists) seeks to justify itself in 
its own eyes as a sop or easement to its own con- 
science. Rationalisation is the way in which men 
unconsciously make excuses for themselves. They 
engage in rationalisation about a situation as 
opposed to truly objective and dispassionate 
reasoning, thus losing perspective on the situation 
as a whole. 


A turning point in pacifist thought is marked when 
pacifists themselves stop trying to justify them- 
selves, cease rationalising about the situation, and 
stop trying ‘to make excuses for their behaviour. 
War is a way men seek to remove social ills, not 
the way they try to perpetuate them. The object 
is a good one, not an evil one, each nation firmly 
apse that the other is the aggressor and not 
itself. 

If all men could agree on the evils that do have 
to be removed, then there is no need for war. Our 
problem devolves on the strange behaviour of 
man: how he seems so unable to reduce the con- 


flict of ideas to one of words; how he seems un.-, 


able to sit down reasonably at ‘the conference 
table and not let high emotion send him dis- 
traught; how he seems unable to stop doing all this 
rationalising and study the world situation in a 
more balanced and dispassionate manner. The 
great problem lies in the insistency on the good- 
ness in man which never ceases to demand 
expression. 

And the only way that this can arise is by avoid- 
ance of mass emotion, the herd instinct, which 
can drive men berserk and entails the surrender 
of some part of the whole man each time: ‘the 
loss of his own sense of ‘individual responsibility. 
The pacifist goal will be reached when a greater 
sense of individual responsibility arises among all 
men. The pacifist cause is an ‘individual one: the 
way in which individuals alone can make decisions 
now. 


It is not atomic bombs that are ‘the ‘threat to man- 
kind, but man himself, who can so ill use ithe 
gifts of nature and who so easily becomes panic- 
stricken when faced with too many problems to 
solve ‘at once. It is no good looking for perfec- 
tion: we have to be truly realistic and objective, 
and realise that conflict itself can never be eradi- 
cated and that without conflict life would be 
meaningless. 


If only we can act as real psychiatrists, studying 
just why mankind as a whole iis now on the verge 
of mass hysteria, reflected in practically every 
nation in the world, we could become guides in a 
practical way for other people. When a plea for 
non-violence is made, one is appealing to a man 
to keep the conflict within, not let ‘it emerge in 
violence between himself and other people, and to 
undertake an internal struggle to keep full con- 
trol of himself irrespective of pressures that come 
to bear from the outside world. 


“The problem of insecurity and frustration . . . is 
the basic problem,” you say. Men seek ‘to run 
away from themselves when a situation appears to 
be getting out of control. It lis this which leads to 
panic. What ‘is happening tin the USA today is that 
a great and growing number of people are be- 
ginning 'to feel that President Johnson has not got 
the situation under control: apprehension is 
growing. But let everybody begin to feel ‘that the 
situation is fully under control again, and the 
majority of these rebelling conscripts would soon 
become ‘good boys again. Nobody takes any 
notice of the enemy within, the way in which 
pressures coming to bear from without can pass 
Lee to tolerance and lead to a deep panic 
within. 


Infinitely tender core 


If we apply ‘the “logic” of statesmen, by which 
it is said that nuclear bombs are really here only 
to protect us all from aggression, then we should 
be able ‘to rest easily in our beds. But the great 
majority of people have to thrust the terrors of a 
possible atomic devastation out of their minds 
before they can sleep soundly at night. They 
hai their fears: the most dangerous process 
of all. 


Mankind could destroy itself even if no atomic 
bombs were ever dropped again, ‘if fear keeps in- 
creasing at the rate it has done this last ten years. 
China exploded a hydrogen bomb some time ago, 
which, by 'the argument of politicians, should now 
reassure the Chinese people, so that they can get 
on with easier minds ‘in the reconstruction taking 
place in China. But what actually happened was 
that the hysteria increased. Gangs of youths be- 
gan attacking foreign embassies, from which now 
came a threat greater than ever before, because 
China had now been raised to the status of a 
nuclear power, and so had to face a greater 


challenge, was confronted with greater dangers 
ee ever before. And deep down everybody knew 
this. 


The need ‘is not 'to push fears in ‘the background, 
but to bring them into the foreground, to face up 
to them boldly and conquer them, and not seek 
to escape them. For by repressing them a new 
dynamic is created which iis of an adverse nature. 
Frustration comes along when man is unable to 
do what he wos really like to do. It is these 
inhibitions (due .o repressed fears) which now 
prevent him from doing just what he would really 
like to do deep down: ‘that is, not to go out and 
kill his fellow man, but rather live and be left 
to live in peace. This is what anarchy ‘is really all 
about. It is the way in which, once man can get 
rid of all this making excuses for himself, seeking 
to justify himself in his own eyes all the time, he 
will now find ‘it just as pleasurable to give ‘as to 
receive. 

There is a growing amount of evidence to show 
that man iis not a savage brute needing a veneer 
of civilisation 'to keep him from running ‘amok in 
a trail of destruction and pillage, but rather com- 
prises an iinfinitely tender core which he now 
seeks to protect from hurt by building psycholo- 
gical barriers against the outer world. An armour 
is built up, such as Wilhelm Reich described in 
books like Character Analysis: an armour of in- 
hibitions, by means of which he hides 'the ttender- 
ness and compassion buried within from ‘the rest 
of his fellows. 


President Johnson ‘is acting from fear, not from 
a position where he has conquered his fears. Not 
because he is insincere, but because he is in- 
hibited He cannot see the world picture ‘in full 
perspective, but only one particular point of view. 
On one occasion LSD was fed 'to American troops 
in training without their knowledge, as ‘an ex- 
periment to see what would happen ‘to an enemy 
if, for instance, LSD was dropped in a water 
supply. Being put on ‘parade, ‘the soldiers started 
to laugh at ‘the officer in command. Their minds 
had been set free. They ‘had not suddenly become 
pacifists overnight, nor were ‘they now capable 
of working towards a better world. All they had 
done was to find that now they had no fear. 


But this fear had not been brought 'to the surface 
and conquered, The remedy had been applied 
from the outside world in the form of ‘a drug, and 
not found within by a sense of added individual 
responsibility and greater internal strength. The 
outer strength ‘is a sign of an inner weakness; but 
with an adequate iinner strength of character, no 
outer strength lis needed. The man is content ‘to 
be just himself, as a free natural man in a psycho- 
logical sense. 


This is the final contribution to the dialogue 
concerning our Editorial of January 5, “To- 
wards a Definition of Ourselves ”. See also page 
4 this week. 


Conscience 


from page 5 


phy and ‘technicalities behind civil 
disobedience and dissent. After my 
induction, I began training and for 
the first time in my life I was being 
forced to do things against my con- 
science. This was much more serious 
than just voicing opinions that I didn’t 
believe, as I had done on my humani- 
ties paper. I had done things against 
my conscience before, but every time 
I saw the horror of it and tried to 
make amends. 

This time, however, I found myself 
being compelled to live against my 
conscience, and those round me were 
trying to train me to believe that it 
was right. After three months I 
realised that whatever the method or 
whatever the consequences, I could 
serve no longer. Christmas leave was 
coming up and I decided that this 
would be an ideal time to think things 
over. The path of non-cooperation is 
a difficult one, and I knew that I 
needed more preparation for it. I was 
supposed to be back at my base on 


January 2, but iit was not till two 
weeks later that I had everything 
sufficiently worked out that I felt able 
to return. 

I have now made my final decision ‘to 
refuse further cooperation with the 
Army. I am willing 'to accept ‘the con- 
sequences whatever ‘they may be, as 
this ‘is the only way that I can be ‘true 
to my conscience. I'am returning here 
to Fort Gordon completely of my own 
will. I am not refusing to serve my 
country. Indeed, I feel that Iam doing 
what I can to save my country from 
the moral collapse that has historic- 
ally followed ‘the loss of freedom of 
conscience. 

By refusing to serve, I am saving my- 
self, because I will again be following 
the dictates of my conscience. Also, I 
am trying 'to help my country, since I 
am refusing to implement in any way 
the elements in our government which 
consider war to be an acceptable 
instrument of foreign policy. As long 
as people believe ‘that 'they can accom- 
plish anything more than destruction 
by war, we shall have wars ‘instead of 
a constructive, moral approach to the 
problems of the world. As long as 
others will go along with 'them, know- 
ing they are wrong, we shall have 
soldiers to fight ‘the wars. 


ANSELM HOLLO 
a poem 


it is a poem 
but is it 


it is (he said 
somewhere inside) 
that so many things 
tho’ not here 


the trewf? says the daughter 


are true 


Battersea Power Station 
for instance and You 


the proof the trewf? 
in the thinking, the loving 


fire and heat and smoke 
and the light 
at the ends of the grid 


touching 


our fingertips 


lit up those days 
> Eee 
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THE GUTTERSNIPER: from Thomas De Baggio in Washington 
The Pentagon and the Pueblo: an 


American proverb fulfilled 


There’s more to the seizure of the US 
spyship Pueblo than a bunch of sud- 
denly war-crazed, clever North 
Koreans. Washington cynics are grow- 
ing more so all the time. These devo- 
tees of the axiomatic phrase are say- 
ing: At defence appropriation time, 
expect war scares. Behind their 
seeming scepticism is either the most 
bizarre set of coincidences since the 
Kennedy Assassination or one of the 
more nefarious stratagems hatched by 
the military mind. 


Lurking round the edges and between 
the lines of this year’s proposed $76.7 
billion defence budget is the hint of a 
secretly active conspiracy that organ- 
ised the strategy making tthe Pueblo 
seizure a foregone conclusion. For it 
is the belief among some here that the 
pirate action was directed not by the 
North Koreans but down the Penta- 
gon chain of command. 


The group of officers, if it is that, 
remains small. But it has been grow- 
Ing since sometime early last year. It 
has mushroomed like Defence Depart- 
ment budgets and industrial giants 
who prey on government contracts: 
quickly and dangerously. 


Initially it was unhappiness with 
Robert McNamara that nurtured the 
plotters. Behind Pentagon lines the 
military has been virtually at war with 
the outgoing Defence Secretary over 
a list of items as long as the years of 
his tenure. When McNamara wacked 
more than $24 billion off their appro- 
priation requests, these angry mili- 
crats could take no more. Their 
vicious war within the war spread 
through the corridors of Congress and 
the private halls of power. Secret 
ultimatums flew across town in angry 
memos. 


Top priority this year for the military 
is an increase in appropriations and 
the removal of (in their view) crip- 
pling restrictions imposed by Con- 
gress last session on the Pentagon’s 
multi-million dollar arms sales pro- 
gramme. This is to be done at all 
costs. Some may have already ener- 
getically gone too far. 


Not only are Pentagon brass on the 
offensive but Administration officials 
in general want the restrictions 
snipped. Last year’s legislation forbid: 
(1) Sales of “ sophisticated ” weapons 
to underdeveloped countries: (2) 
Wiped out Pentagon authority to 
make credit sales of arms after June 
30: (3) Abolished, after June 30, the 
$384 million revolving fund used by 
the Pentagon to guarantee and 
finance credit sales. 


The rationale for lifting restrictions 
(or effectively nullifying them) is 
tangled with the New Year announce- 
ment of a $3.5 billion balance of pay- 
ments deficit. Restoration of arms 
sales will bring in billions. Current 
sales and services net the US $1.5 
billion annually. Over the past six 
years there has been a flow of $10.14 
billion for American armaments. 


A new arms race, the propagandists 
will point out with subtlety, will save 
the nation from bankruptcy. But if 
the military was engaged in only a 
desperate scene-building attempt at 
the start of the year, they have since 
jumped into dangerous water over 
their heads, leading the country with 
them. Others are religiously bent on 
completion of their covert plans. 


Those people who have voiced un- 
happiness with the situation inside 
the Pentagon also point to the Pueblo 
crisis as part of the developing escala- 
tion of the Vietnam war. The reserve 
call-up is a step towards total mobili- 
sation, a doubling of manpower and 


airpower in Asia. The call-up of re- 
serves and other military moves are 
based on contingency plans drawn up 
some time ago. The strategy ‘is to 
slowly step up military pressure short 
of war. If the 'threats fail, war could 
break out, And if war does not break 
out in Korea, additional troops and 
aircraft will be diverted to back up 
recently humiliated American forces 
in Vietnam pressed under the crush 
of a stepped-up coordinatted offen- 
sive by NLF and North Vietnamese 
forces. 


Little did anyone but top officials an- 
ticipate a major ‘international devel- 
opment the size of the Pueblo crisis. 
But even the most apolitical ignora- 
mus could have seen trouble brew- 
ing. What might have been obscure 
was the guiding hand of the American 
military. For the actual Pueblo inci- 
dent did not begin with its seizure on 
January 22. On January 9, two weeks 
prior to pirating the spyboat, North 
Korea had specifically warned the US 
that operations off her coast by the 
Pueblo were a “‘ provocative ” act and 
would not be tolerated. On January 
20, a formal cease-and-desist demand 
was issued. The US paid no attention. 


‘Opportunity’ 


It doesn’t take any extraordinary 
ability to read between the lines of 
the following comments made by 
Associated Press correspondent John 
Hightower. He suggested, as expected, 
something just short of an official 
conspiracy. The implications are 
plain. He wrote that “since this pat- 
tern fof ‘thrusts by North Korea 
against South Korea] was more than 
a year old when the Pueblo began its 
operations off the North Korean coast 
two weeks ago, the question has 
arisen whether Adminstration officials 
anticipated that ‘they might be giving 
North Korea an opportunity to create 
a serious incident at US expense.” 


That is as close to an official dis- 
closure of the military’s covert opera- 
tions in the Pueblo crisis as you are 
likely ‘to see ‘this close to the ‘incident. 
Whether or not the Pueblo was in 
international ‘waters is a somewhat 
academic question. A couple of miles 
has been blown up by the Johnson 
Administration into an extremely im- 
portant matter of American con- 
science. 


But even if the Pueblo did not physic- 
ally enter Korean waters, as has been 
charged, its listening devices did 
penetrate ‘the territory of the country. 
This too, it seems, would be grounds 
for a valid complaint. One would 
expect conscientious and well- 
informed diplomats ‘to understand 
this. But apparently the diplomats 
were not in control. The long gaunt- 


letted miilitary arm was in almost : 


total ‘control, apparently. Where they 
were not, they attempted to check 
any diplomatic moves, aggravating 
the chances for conflict. 


It is an hotly argued point domestic- 
ally whether electronic eavesdropping 
by government agents violates the 
civil rights of an individual American 
citizen. Legalistic discussions have 
not, as yet, considered the question 
of such snooping on an international 
seale. At the very least, such elec- 
tronic lintelligence gathering as per- 
formed by the Pueblo and its two 
sister ships (the Liberty and ‘the 
Banner) are subject to similar legal 
and moral arguments. A proposed 
Congressional investigation into the 
Pueblo seizure might momentarily fix 
on this question in discussing the 
future advisability of naval snooping. 


But there are broader aspects to the 
whole incident which have been 
underplayed and overlooked, possibly 
because they too point an accusing 
finger at tthe military plotters who 
seek control of America. The United 
States has listening devices so sensi- 
tive that messages from Soviet sub- 
marines halfway round the world can 
be picked up. Listening to a Russian 
pilot’s conversation with the tower 
below him at any place in the vast 
Soviet Union is also possible. 


Such is the sophistication and daring 
of the US spy apparatus that it was 
even possible for the Defence Depart- 
ment to have a photograph taken of 
the Pueblo in the captivity of Wonsan 
harbour tthe day after it was seized. 
Exactly why it was necessary to have 
a small, poorly armed naval vessel 
stand off the coast of North Korea 
after repeated warnings, is an im- 
portant question which has not been 
answered. 


Diplomacy out 


There are also serious questions sur- 
rounding the military’s handling of 
the entire Pueblo affair: indications 
which point accuringly towards the 
military’s secret desires of a stepped- 
up Holy War against “ World Com- 
munism ”’. Not only did the military 
brass attempt to scuttle any diplo- 
matic negotiations, but they were 
dangerously successful in limiting 
Presidential response. From the out- 
set the only effective options left to 
the Pentagon’s old friend, President 
Johnson, were military. Diplomatic 
concessions were left out ‘in the cold 
of intrigue. As Chalmers Roberts of 
the Washington Post noted: 
“ The President was not told of the 
North Korean torpedo boat ap- 
proach ‘to the Pueblo or of its 
boarding until... after the ship 
and its 83-man crew were securely 
in North Korean hands. By that 
time he was faced with an accom- 
plished fact: the first hijacking of 
an American naval vessel by a 
foreign state in more ‘than a cen- 
tury and a half. 


“The nuclear-powered carrier En- 
terprise and its accompanying ves- 
sels . . . were turned about and 
headed towards the Sea of Japan 
opposite North Korea, again before 
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Mr Johnson was awakened. The 
President once more was faced with 
a fact: that American ships were 
heading towards North Korea in a 
show of force. 
“In the first instance .. . someone 
decided, without reference to the 
White House and apparently .. . 
without reference to the Pentagon, 
‘to let the Pueblo’s captain handle 
the torpedo boat problem. That 
proved to be an irretrievable mis- 
take ‘that severely limited the 
President’s ability ‘to respond. 
“In the second instance, the Presi- 
dent had no option open on whether 
to respond to the incident with a 
show of force. That decision was 
made down the line, apparently by 
CINCPAC, the joint command head- 
quarters in Honolulu. Whether the 
Pentagon was even asked for its 
advice is not yet clear. But certainly 
the President was not asked.” 
Another Defence Department “ blun- 
der” effectively hampered initial 
diplomatic soundings. The Pentagon 
announced at the outset that the 
United States was asking the Soviet 
government to intervene with North 
Korea for release of the ship and 
crew. This official disclosure, pre- 
maturely made public, apparently put 
the Russians on the spot. State De- 
partment analysts believe that ‘this 
was the reason for tthe Soviet rebuff 
of requests made by American Am- 
bassador Llewellyn Thompson. 


In Washington these days there is to 
be heard (anonymously) 'the fear that 
the mysterious Pueblo crisis and 
attendant developments were co- 
ordinated and planned iin the Penta- 
gon and wardrooms of the Pacific: 
plans not to win the release of captain 
and crew, but to force the US into 
deeper involvement in Asia. Whether 
or not a conspiracy exists, there are 
a number of urgent questions deserv- 
ing of immediate and (if lit lis not ex- 
pecting too much at ‘this late date) 
straightforward honest answers. 

If the military, or a few military men 
in command positions, can take ithe 
nation to the brink of war without the 
President of ithe United States or the 
public being informed, such as was 
the case with the seizure of the spy- 
ship Pueblo, then there is a serious 
and frightening question ‘as to exactly 
who is running the country. 


© Thomas De Baggio 1968. 


Students protesting at the participation of South Africa in the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development which opened in New Delhi on 
Thursday last week. Delegates from 131 countries are taking part in the two 
month conference - but already there have been two walkouts involving 
Afro-Asian, Latin American, and communist countries, in protest at South 
Africa’s presence. If you think you’ve been unobservant in seeing nothing 
about it in the papers, don’t blame yourself. There’s been virtually no 
coverage of the conference. Peace News will be running something however. 


<e 
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Le Roi Jones (3 years fail): 
his defence statement 


As reported in Peace News for January 12, the 
US Negro poet and playwright LeRoi Jones 
was sentenced on January ¢ to three years 
jail and a fine of $1,000 for allegedly possess- 
ing weapons during race riots in Newark last 
July. The Essex County Judge, Leon Kapp, 
cited Jones’s writings as “ diabolical”. What 
follows here is the major portion of Jones’s 
own statement on his case, sent to us via 
Liberation News Service through Walter 
Lowenfels and the poet Allen Ginsberg. 


After midnight on July 14, 1967, I and my com- 
panions were driving in my station wagon, talking 
and listening to the radio. As we reached the 
corner of South Orange Avenue, which was on 
our direct route home, we were stopped by at 
least two carloads of white-helmeted police with 
shotguns and several detectives. They advanced 
on our van: we thought that at most they would 
check us out, ask for identifications, etc, then let 
us go. 

We were told to come out of the car. When I 
opened the door and stepped down, one detective, 
whom I recognised as having once attended 
Harringer High School while I was there, reached 
up to me, screaming that “ we were the bastards ” 
who’d been shooting at them. “Yes,” he said, 
“a blue panel truck.” (My station wagon is an 
olive-green camper bus.) I said that we had not 
been shooting at anyone. I told the officer that I 
thought I remembered him from high school, 
whereupon he hit me in the face and threw me up 
against the side of the truck. (The others had also 
been taken from the truck.) 

The detective then began to jab me as hard as he 
could with his pistol in my stomach, asking 
“ Where are the guns? ” I told him there were no 


guns. Suddenly it seemed that five or six of the 
officers surrounded me and began to beat me. I 
was hit perhaps five times on top of my head by 
nightsticks, and when I fell, some of the officers 
went about methodically trying to break my 
hands, elbows, and shoulders. One officer tried to 
kick me in the groin, and there were many 
punches thrown. As they beat me, ‘they kept call- 
ing me “Animal” and asking me “Where are tthe 
guns?” Inside the wagon, the beating continued. 
They took us from the wagon and as I was pushed 
up the stairs at Police Headquarters, an officer 
called out “ Wait a minute” and then punched 
me in the pit of the stomach. I fell to the ground 
clutching my stomach. 


Inside the station, Mr Spina (the Police Director) 
was standing behind the desk. I asked him had he 
ordered me beaten? He replied, “‘ They got you, 
didn’t they?’ He was smiling. An officer then 
grabbed me and asked me to take off my belt. He 
ran his hand in my pocket, pulling out my wallet: 
later I discovered that the officer had taken about 
$65 and a cheque book out of the wallet. 


We were then taken to police headquarters on 
and handcuffed in a wheelchair. The “ doctors ” 
put in eight or nine stitches and one doctor 
shouted at me: “ You’re a poet, huh? Well, you 
won’t be writing any poems for a long time now.” 


(At no time were we allowed to make a phone 
call. At no time were we read our rights.) 


We were taken to City Hospital: I was dragged in 
Franklin Street, finger-printed, brought into the 
courtroom, and arraigned. The prosecutor asked 
for $25,000 bail for me, which the judge allowed. 
I was taken to Essex County jail and put into 
solitary confinement, where I remained till I was 
released. All motions for lowering the bail were 
denied. 


Photo by Fred McDarrah, Village Voice. 


Poets speak for Jones 


Poets speak out on LeRoi Jones: this is a 
statement issued by The Committee on 
Poetry (Box 582 Stuyvesant Station, New 
York, NY 10009). The signers were Gre- 
gory Corso, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Allen 
Ginsberg, Denise Levertov, and 12 others. 


We herald to literary persons: get on the 
ball for LeRoi Jones or else get off the 
poetic pot. LeRoi Jones is not only a black 
man, a Newark man, a revolutionary, but 
he fs a conspicuous ‘American artist im- 
prisoned for his poetry during a crisis of 
authoritarianism in these States. 


_—————— naa Lee 


ALLEN SKINNER’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Because those with radical views on the need for 
social change have ceased to hope for anything 
from the Labour Party, there was a tendency last 
year to advocate resignation from that Party, and 
for those whose uembersh’p existed by virtue of 
their trade union membership the ‘ opting out” 
from the political levy. In one of these monthly 
comments I referred to the possibility of a differ- 
ent kind of action, and I remarked that I hoped 
to return to the subject. So let us now look more 
closely at the question. 


At this time of the year trade union branches are 
beginning to consider the questions which they 
wish to raise at their annual union conferences, 
and what I have to say now is for the considera- 
tion of those who have reached the point of com- 
plete disillusionment with the Labour Party. The 
average member of a trade union, I am afraid, 
makes the assumption that when a ballot has 
settled that a trade union shall have a political 
fund, it has also settled that the fund is to be used 
for the Labour Party. 


WAR RESISTANCE 


quarterly journal of the WRI. The journal for in- 
formation on conscientious objection to military 
service and war resistance and building a world 
without war. 
A few articles from recent issues: 
The Prerequisites of Peace - Herbert Read 
Persuasive Discipline - David Wills 
The Idea of a Third Camp - A. J. Muste 
Conscientious Objection and War Resistance - 
Tony Smythe 
Violence in Africa - Pierre Martin 
Nazarenes in Prison 
Annual Subscription 10s. Issued in English, French 
German and Esperanto. 
WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middlesex, England. 


Nothing of the kind has been decided, however: 


‘and it should be understood that the separate 


decision that has been taken to affiliate to the 
Labour Party has not finally decided the alloca- 
tion of the political fund. What has been decided 
is that the union is entitled to pay into the Labour 
Party fund, and to exercise the right of affiliation 
to that Party, and that the payments so made, and 
any other payment in furtherance of the objects 
of the affiliation, must be paid out of the separate 
political fund. 


It has not been decided, however, that this politi- 
cal fund shall be used for no political purpose 
outside the framework of the Labour Party. There 
is nothing to prevent a union with a political fund, 
whether it is affiliated to the Labour Party or not, 
from deciding to give support to one of its mem- 
bers standing as a candidate for another party 
(the Independent Labour Party, for instance) and 
if a fair minority of its members who are sub- 
scribers to the political fund hold views that are 
better represented by ILP policy, then it is clearly 
an equitable arrangement that it should do so. 


Indeed, this point may be taken further: there 
are some unions (the NUR is one) which have 
declared for policies seeking industrial democracy 
along the lines of workers’ control which are much 
more in line with ILP policy than they are with 
that of the Labour Party. Then, if these unions 
showed a little more fervour in support of their 
own declarations on basic policy, they would be 
seeking to give some backing to such political 
groups outside the Labour Party as were more 
nearly aligned with their own objectives. 


A striking aspect of Labour Party organisation is 
the absence of facilities for democratic discussion 
in any kind of effective relationship to the con- 
trol of Party policy. I do not have the illusion that 
the great mass of Labour Party affiliates in the 
unions would be fervent supporters of radical 
change if there were facilities available for them 
to make their views effective, but I do believe in 
democracy for its own sake: and I also think that 
the possibility of effective democratic discussion 
in relation to the control of policy would lead to 
greater clarity in thinking and a better prospect 
for an understanding of the objectives it is desir- 
able to seek and the way to achieve them. 


There is almost no general discussion of overall 
policy at trade union conferences. The agenda has 
to be packed with issues relating to the particular 
industry served by the union. The disposal of the 
political fund is not dealt with by the conference. 
The rank and file of the trade unions who are 


subscribers to the political funds make up the 

eat bulk of the Labour Party membership, but 
they have no voice as such in the formulation of 
policy. They are never consulted in these matters. 
A rank and file member who puts down a resolu- 
tion through his branch dealing with some import- 
ant aspect of political policy will find that it will 
get very short shrift when it comes to conference. 
It will be shelved in favour of the consideration 
of issues bearing on the work of the union. 


The actual disposal of the political fund is gener- 
ally a very formal matter decided in a brief 
special meeting held in conjunction with the con- 
ference. Such allocations as have been decided on 
by the union executive are there given formal en- 
dorsement in a matter of minutes. It is with this 
gathering that those who have reached the point 
of despair in relation to Labour Party policy 
should concern themselves. Conference delegates, 
subscribers to the political fund, should be in- 
structed to attend this meeting and urge that 
there are sections of the subscribers to the In- 
dependent Labour Party, or for that matter even 
the Liberal Party. There are also other political 
groups that can be used for the same purpose. 


Whichever body is chosen, this would be only a 
modest beginning in the initiation of a genuine 
political discussion: ‘but it would be a beginning. 
My own hope is that in due course we shall see 
the development of 'a new party which will offer 
a real challenge to the Labour Party and to 
capitalism, and then such a method of challenging 
the present practice in the allocation of the politi- 
cal funds would become of vital importance. 


VIETNAM 


the political case for 
military withdrawal 


a PEACE NEWS PAMPHLET 
by Russell Johnson 


price 4d each, or 25s per 100 
(single copies postage 3d, for 12 or 
for 100 post free) 


nOoUusmans 


Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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Angola refugees 


I was very pleased to read the article 
by Kevin McGrath lin your issue of 


January 26 titled “New town 
blacks’. This was a comment on ‘the 
illustrated article in the Daily Tele- 
graph ‘by Desmond Donnelly on 
Angola. This letter 'to you ‘is prompted 
by a few words in Kevin’s article. 
“And, of course, there is no wide- 
spread support for dissident elements 
from outside which pin down 80,000 
Portuguese troops...” Donnelly says 
both GRAE and MPLA are dependent 
on Russian and Chinese money ‘and 
arms. This is true of MPLA, but not 
of GRAE (The Government in Exile) 
though ‘the latter are sorely tempted 
to do so. 

Now as pacifists, we cannot help to 
supply arms ‘to the Angola National- 
ists, even though we sympatthiise 
strongly with their ideals, but is there 
nothing we can do to help? I think we 
can help. In Angola, for example, 
there are many people hiding from 
the Portuguese in the many forests of 
the vast Northern iterritory. I know 
that ‘there are at least 90 village 
schools with more ‘than 8,000 pupils. 
True, the conditions for study are, to 
say the least, rather hectic, butt ‘the 
schools carry on whenever the Portu- 
guese patrols ‘are not lin the area. 
These children need books and school 
materials. The Government in Exile 
also runs many primary schools ana 
one secondary school in the Lower 
Congo for refugee children, and help 
ls sorely needed. 

Perhaps an appeal for medical sup- 
plies is stronger, for all the people in 
hiding need medical supplies. The 
Government in Exile does medical 
work ‘similar to that which we ‘are 
doing, amongst 'the refugees in the 
Lower Congo. This ‘work goes on 
under the name of SARA (Service of 
Assistance 'to the Refugees of Angola), 
the main work being a hospital and 
dispensary in Kinshasa. I can testify 
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AVAILABLE NOW FROM HOUS- 
MANS 

order immediately, last few only: 
MOBILE BOOKSTALLS 

a wooden case which opens up to dis- 
play pamphlets and books. Ideal for 
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that a really wonderful work is being 
done under great difficulties. The 
accomodation and equipment iis totally 
inadequate, and there is always a 
shortage of medicines. I have known 
the hospital to be without a single 
aspirin tablet. In August last year, 
SARA were offered a plot of land out- 
side Kinshasa as a place to build a 
new hospital. This site would be ideal. 
This offer has ‘been accepted, and be- 
fore I left the Congo, building had 
commenced. There is no shortage of 
labour, refugees willing to work 
freely - only for their keep - but 
materials have to be bought, and very 
little money iis available. The hospital 
also will need equipment and regular 
medical supplies. 

I would be willing to help !in getting 
any gifts for this humanitarian work 
to Kinshasa. 

Rev David Grenfell, 

Lambettis, Horn Hill, 

Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


Patriotism 


Your editorial in Peace News of Jan- 
uary 5 contains an appeal for ideas. 
For one who is not intellectual it 
would be much appreciated if you 
could publish something on patriot- 
ism. One reads many articles, mainly 
from right of centre sources of 
course, which point out the virtues of 
patriotism, but having read many 
such “ blurbs ”, I fail to feel ariy res- 
ponse to my country’s needs in any 
way. Should I? 

J. J. Meader, 

69 Wardell Street, 

Dorrington, 

Queensland, Australia. 


Aldermaston 


Unlike many of my friends I regard 
the forthcoming Aldermaston March 
not as just another “demo” but as a 
vitally necessary protest on Vietnam. 
We should not be just “ going back to 
Aldermaston ” but instead we should 
be starting another “ Aldermaston ” 
such as it was in 1958. 

D. Bradley, 

71 Oxford Road, 

Tilgance, 

Crawley, Sussex. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hail, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


9 February, Friday 


HIGH WYCOMBE, 7 pm. Guild Hall, High Street. 
Teach-In on Vietnam. Speakers: Hugh Jenkins 
MP, G. B. Patterson, Rev S. Hinkes. Organised 
by Wycombe Vietnam Cttee. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Uxbridge Road. 
Folk, blues, jug music with the ‘ Jugular 
Vein". Freeman Syndicate. 


10 February, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 10.45 am. Assemble Victoria Rooms, 
Queens Road. March to Old Market for Peace 
in Vietnam. Leafleting, loudhailer speaking. 
Bristol Peace Action Cttee. 


Queens Road. On sale 


BRISTOL. mornings. 
Helpers wel- 


Peace News and Peace books. 
comed Chris Shellard. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 Sunday, 11 February. 
Essex Church Hall, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. 

Mrs Joan Lawrence: “ Judaism ”’. 


Terms: Discounts for 


6d per word, min. 4s. 
series. Box No, 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Bax 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

VIETNAM FILM VIEWING SESSION. 22 Feb. 
7 pm. at 52 St. Martins Lane, WC2. Six new 
films on different aspects of the war and 
opposition to it. Admission free. Siver collec- 
tion. SoF and Concord Films. 


VETNAM SOLIDARITY DEMONSTRATION, Sun- 
day, March 17, 2.30 pm. Trafalgar Square 
followed by march to US Embassy. Leaflets, 
Stickers and Posters from: March 17 Vietnam 
Ad Hoc Committee, 22 Sarre Road, London NW2. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer &s 6d dozen. Durex Fetherlite 
14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold pack 12s dozen. Real 
Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


GIRL WANTED as companion for European 
hitchhike including Greece, Summer 1968. David 
Saunders, age 23, 7 Cobb Road, Weybridge 
Surrey. 


JOBS AND ACCOMODATION needed for Ameri- 
can Draft Resisters. Box No 829. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work urgently, reasonable rates, free estimates, 
ten per cent of all profits donated to Peace 


News. Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, 
Tufnell Park, NW5. 
POETRY PUBLISHED. sae Breakthru, Ken 


Geering, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


PREGNANCY TESTS. Reliable and absolutely 
confidential. Write for free literature and con- 
tainer or send 35s and small urine sample to: 
vee Laboratories, 76 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


theses etc. 
Willow Road, NW3. 


TYPING, manuscripts, 
4c Willow Buildings, 
4192. 


Sue Pottle, 
SWI 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-Op 
number 336943, or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be paid into Peace 
News fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 

LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of PEACE, 
RADICAL AND POLITICAL LITERATURE (and 
any book in print) can be obtained through 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers). Sale 
or return selections for meetings ete (every- 
thing arranged for you). Write or call: Hous- 
mans, 5Caledonian Road, London N1. TER 4473. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Rd, NWI1. 


Accommodation wanted 
UNFURNISHED 4/6 room flat, kittchen & bath- 
room required by 3 gentlemen willing to decor- 
ate, any area, good references, up to 15 gns. 
are Kensho: Day HOL 5824, evening, 
J . 


Theatres 

UNITY EUS 8647 Last weekend. ‘‘ Dirty Work 
at the Crossroads ’”’ Victorian Melodrama. Fri, 
Sat, Sun at 7.45 pm. Special Family Matinee on 
Sun at 3 pm. Tickets 5s, children 2s 6d. 


HARLOW. 2.30 to 5.30 pm. Swimming Pool, 
First Avenue, Conference Essex & E. Herts 
Anarchists. All Libertarians & Peace Activists 
welcome. 


LONDON E3. 7.45 pm. St Pauls Vicarage, 
Burdett Road, Bow Common (Mile End tube). 
Christian Anarchists. 


11 February, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm “ Salutation’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits te CND. 


LONDON WS. 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hall, 
Palace Gdns Terr, Notting Hill Gate. ‘‘ Juda- 
ism’ Mrs Joan Lawrence. 


12 February, Monday 


LONDON WCl. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Emlyn Warren will lead a discussion on poli- 
tics and pacifism. PPU. 


LONDON WI1l1. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


12-17 February, Mon-Sat 


WORCESTER. 10 am to 6 pm. St. Swithin's 
Church Hall, Church St. Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs. MACV. Admission 6d. 


13 February, Tuesday 


CROYDON. 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Park Lane. Discussion on Human Rights to be 
led by Mrs P. J. Checker with possibly a film. 
WILPF. 


LONDON. 7 pm. House of Commons Lobby. 
Discuss Polaris with four local MPs Croydon 
CND. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 

14 February, Wednesday 
LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 


Leicester Project. Libertarian/peace action & 


discussion. 


LONDON WC1, 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. ‘I 
am Vietnam "’, a Christian talk-in to plan action 
at Easter. CNVA. 
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an inaepend cut weekly 

Co-editors: Koger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 


Editorial Assistants: Kevin McGrath 
Joanalee Hurwitt 


Premotion: Richard Vaughan 
Peter Drinkwater 


Distribution: Richard Squirrell 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 
Ads/Diary: Barbara Higgins 
Accounts: Ivy Mister 

General Manager: Harry Mister 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 1€s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asta: 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
2Gs 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


3 months 


An invaluable and short history of 
the growth of Arab and Jewish 
nationalisms 


Israel and 


Palestine 
by Bill Hillier 
Foreword by 


James Cameron 


who says “. . . admirably succinct 
and comprehensible . . . he presents 
the dilemma, and proposes an 
answer.” 


OUT THIS WEEK 

2s 6d (post 5d) 
Housmans - London 
jointly with 


Consultative Committee of Peace 
Organisations 


15 February, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
Freedom Folk’’ folksong, ballads, biues & 
poetry. 


LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 14 Clapham Court, 
Kings Avenue. (Acre Lane end). South West 
London Libertarians. 


LONDON WCI1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Dis- 
cussion: Non-Violence is it Practical? Adam 
Roberts BA (Oxon), Noel Buxton Student in 
International Relations, LSE. 


16 February, Friday 


CHESHIRE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Telegraph Road.Human Rights Year. Films: 
“American Quakers sail for North Vietnam ”’, 
‘Hungry Ones”, ‘‘ Attention”, ‘‘Let My 
People Go'’. Religious Society of Friends. 


WORCESTER. 7.30 pm. St. Swithin’s Church 
Hall, Church St, Films & Discussion. MACV. 
17 February, Saturday 
LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 29 Great James St. 


Folk Night: music, poetry, refreshments. 
Limited accommodation. Admission 3s 6d. Write 


for tickets to London Youth FoR, above 
address. 
USAF LAKENHEATH (near Newmarket). 


Demonstration organised by Cambridge Art & 
Tech College Peace Action Group. Support 
welcome from all quarters. Details later. 


22 February, Thursday 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. 52 St. Martins Lane. 
viele Film Viewing Session. SoF/Concord 
ilms. 


2-3 March, Sat-Sun 


The third meeting of the European Sections of 
WRI will take place in the Basle area. Main 
items for discussion will be the March against 
NATO and the WARSAW PACT. Details: Devi 
Prasad, WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 
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Walk-on 
leaflet 


raid at 
Lakenheath 


Several hundred are expected to take 
art in a leaflet raid on Lakenheath 
S Air Base on Saturday, February 

17. 


A multi-directional walk-on is planned 
which should considerably increase 
the difficulty of the British and Amert- 
can authorities in preventing entry 
to the base - last time the base was 
the scene of a similar activity, back 
in 1966, when only 60 people took 
part, entry was prevented, but only 
at the cost of closing it entirely for 
three hours. If stopped, sit down is 
the advice of the organisers. 


The aim is to get in communication 
with members of the American forces, 
and their families, to talk to them, 
and to give them advice on how to go 
about deserting where appropriate. 


“This is as close as we can get to 
Vietnam” said Martin Mascaro of 
Cambridge Technical College Peace 
Action Group, which initiated the 
action with Cambridge University PA 
Group and Cambridge Committee of 
100. He pointed out that reinforce- 
ments from Lakenheath have gone to 
Vietnam, and can be expected to in 
the future. 

Coaches will be going from Cambridge 
and from some other towns. Details 
from Peter Cadogan, London 272 
5524. For those with private trans- 
port, Lakenheath is fairly near New- 
market, then take the Thetford Road 
to Barton Mills roundabout, and turn 
off to Brandon. Meeting point on the 
central green, about 2.30 pm. 


Polaris 4 


They’re gettting the wind up! It has 
been announced that Britain’s fourth 
and last (?) Polaris submarine, Re- 
venge, will be launched at Birken- 
head on a weekday, Friday, March 15. 
“The fact that the ceremony will not 
be held at the weekend can be taken 
as being a minor victory for us” 
writes Tony Hetherington. “But it 
also means that it will be virtually 
impossible to put on a large scale 
demonstration on the day of the 
launch. 

“A number of people have already 
said they are willing to take part in 
illegal action in opposition to the 
Polaris project, but a basic problem 
presents itself. If we are unable to 
obstruct the launch as we were able 
to do in Barrow [when the bloody 
thing missed the tide and went 
aground as a result] how many people 
are still prepared to take part in some 
purely symbolic action, such as a sit 
down outside the shipyard or a public 
assembly outside Birkenhead Town 
Hall. Or does anybody have any 
better suggestions? ” 

Either way, contact Tony Hethering- 
ton at 47 Teilo Street, Liverpool 8, or 
Andrew Papworth, 184 Haverstock 
Hill, London NW3. 


| ee ce | 
In FREEDOM this week 


Who wins in Vietnam? 
Report from Cambodia 
Libertarian teachers on the 
“ class struggle ” 

Round the Galleries 

- Arthur Moyse 

State of the Unions 

- John Lawrence 

Price 6d from scarce sources and 
Freedom Bookshop 

17a Maxwell Road, SW6 


Boy soldiers: small concessions 


Conscientious objectors will for the 
first time be able to claim this as a 
reason for being allowed to buy them- 
selves out of the British armed forces. 
But children who sign on at the age 
of 14 are still to be refused the right 
ie get out if they wish at the age of 


The reason, admitted by Mr Gerry 
Reynolds, the Minister of Defence for 
Administration in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday, when he announced 
this, is that it is most unlikely that 
the forces would be able to make up 
the loss if every boy serviceman who 
wants to get out were allowed to do 
so. At the same time he claimed that 
the numbers of reluctant servicemen 
were terribly small ... (But then 
consistency has never been this 
government’s strong point). 


So the main recommendation of the 
Latey Committee on the Age of 
Majority on the issue - that within 
three months of reaching 18 boy re- 
cruits would be entitled to discharge - 
has been dumped by the Ministry of 
Defence. 


The only other concession is that boys 
will now have six months instead of 


the present three after signing-on to 
change their minds. 

“ Fobbing-off and/ chicanery” was 
how Tony Smythe, secretary of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
which has been responsible for bring- 
ing the scandal to light, and keeping 
it there, described the Minister’s 
vague suggestions that the matter 
would be further looked into. 


He pointed out that the only thing 
that goaded the Minister into doing 
anything at this time was the refusal 
of the ITA to suppress a Granada TV 
World in Action documentary on the 
subject, screened on Monday night. 


“He’s given way on minor reforms, 
so as to avoid doing so on the main 
point,” said Tony. The extra three 
months in which recruits could change 
their minds was welcome, since it 
would mean that they would be able 
to have a taste of real service life be- 
fore having to do so, instead of basing 
their decision on basic training alone. 
But it would affect very few cases. 


“I’m very pleased with the decision 
to allow conscientious objection” he 
added. But this also was an attempt 
to buy off critics without giving many 
reluctant servicemen their freedom. 


Anti-University gets 
off to an anti-start 


Hordes of anti-faculty members of the 
Anti-University of London gathered 
on Saturday to discuss things in 
general - such as, what is an anti- 
university anyway? 

No settled definition, and no co-ordin- 
ated policy emerged from the anti- 
meeting, held at 49 Rivington Street, 
EC2, and attended by such diverse 
characters as Alexander Trocchi, 
Adrian Henri, R. D. Laing, and Joan 
Bakewell (Late Night Line-up). 


Analogies ranging from the founda- 
tion of Padua University to the Bau- 
haus and Black Mountain to Adult 
Evening Institutes bounced around 
the room, and the end-product was a 
decision to meet again later this week 
to discuss some more. 


But whatever it is, the Anti-University 
will be starting on Monday. The only 
way really to find out what it is all 
about will be to take part (in which 
case it will be something different 


Vietnam demos 


If the Americans invade North Viet- 
nam, or attack North Korea, there will 
be a ,demonstration in Grosvenor 
Square the same evening if the news 
breaks in time for the evening papers, 
otherwise the following day. 


Otherwise the next major Vietnam 
actions in London are scheduled for 
the week starting March 11, culminat- 
ing in an International Solidarity 
Demonstration with a march on the 
American Embassy on Sunday, March 
th 


The week will start with a demo at 
Downing Street in support of draft 
resisters, and will include picketing 
of major centres of US industrial 
interests, such as PanAm - and an 
action aimed at Dow Chemicals in 
Wigmore Street. 


Further details will be in Peace News 
closer to the date. Contact: Vietnam 
Ad Hoc Committee, 22 Sarre Road, 
London NW2 (postal address) or call 
at 8 Toynbee Street, London E1, 
phone BIS 9845. 


from if you don’t). It should be well 
worth the eight pounds a quarter fee 
for enrolling (and if you haven’t got 
eight pounds, that needn’t mean you 
can’t enroll). No entrance exams, no 
leaving exams, no degrees or diplomas 
- just a chance to take part and ex- 
plore. 


Courses predicted in the catalogue (a 
new edition should be out by today, 
Friday) include an impressive range 
of lectures by an impressive range of 
lecturers. Those giving courses in- 
clude R. D. Laing, David Mercer, 
Stuart Hall, Alexander Trocchi, and 
about 40 others. All lectures in the 
evening between about 6.0 and 10.30 
at 49 Rivington Street, near Old 
Street station. Phone 01-739 6952, 
write or call for catalogue/prospectus. 


IN BRIEF 


Four alleged guerrillas were sen- 
tenced to 20 years imprisonment in 
Rhodesia’s High Court last week, for 
possession of arms. They were told by 
the sentencing judge that they were 
lucky they had been captured before 
November 17 when death sentences 
became mandatory for such offences. 
He said that the court would recognise 
the amendment which brought in the 
death penalty. 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
has come out against virtually all 
forms of civil disobedience, violent or 
non-violent, direct or symbolic. In 
particular it has said it has no con- 
cern with the case of the Boston Five 
(De Spock, Mitchell Goodman and 
0) 


However its affiliated groups in New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Southern California are all vigorously 
objecting to the national board of 
directors’ decision. 


Janus Szpotanski is on trial in War- 
saw for writing a satire on members 
of the Polish government. The trial, 
in which he-faces up to three years 
jail under Article 23 of the Stalinist 
penal code, opened on Monday, and 
was adjourned to allow him to pre- 
pare his defence. 


The NCCL will still be going ahead 
with its bid to bring the British 
government before the European 
Court of Human Rights for offending 
against the Human Rights Convention. 
It will not be known until after April 
1 whether the cases will be admissible. 
One bonus from the Minister’s decis- 
ion, so far as pacifists are concerned, 
is that it must lead to a growing in- 
terest in the ethics of conscientious 
objection among many in the forces. 


(See “ Reluctant Servicemen ”, Hous- 
mans and NCCL, 2s.) 


Vigil for jailed 
Soviet writers 


A six-hour vigil on Saturday, February 
17 has been called by the radical 
Christian pacifist group CHURCH at 
the Soviet Embassy, in protest at the 
persecution and imprisonment in the 
USSR of poets, writers, Baptists and 
others who refuse to conform. 


Meeting point is the Bayswater Road 
entrance to Kensington Palace Gdns 
(commonly known as Millionaires 
Row) which is where the Soviet Em- 
bassy is situated. 


CHURCH points out that the recent 
writers’ trials are ‘“ only the latest in 
a long series of repressive actions by 
the Soviet Government against any 
who publicly disagree with its poli- 
cies”. For printing and distributing 
religious literature and running Sun- 
day schools, 200 Baptists are at pre- 
sent in jail for up to five years. 


Contact: Miss Janette Hammond, 71 
Carleton Road, N7. 


56-day jail fast 


After 56 days fasting in a Cincinnatti 
jail, an 18 year old girl, Miss De- 
Courcy Smith, is in a seriously 
weakened condition in the prison 
hospital - and continuing to fast, 
although earlier doctors warned her 
that her brain could be permanently 
damaged. 


She is inside for six months, because 
she sat down on December 7 in front 
of a police van in protest at police 
brutality against fellow anti-draft 
demonstrators, plus three months for 
contempt of court. 


Her sentence is due to end in April. 
Judge Heitzler has refused to cut her 
sentence because she is “not suffici- 
ently repentent.” 


Last week fellow members of the New 
England Committee for Non-Violent 
Action started a fast and vigil outside 
Cincinnatti Town Hall until she is 
released. 


Greek prisons 


Within days of the British govern- 
ment’s recognition of the Greek mili- 
tary regime, Amnesty International 
published on Wednesday last week a 
report on detention and prison con- 
ditions in Greece, prepared following 
an investigatory delegation’s visit to 
Greece, lasting a month. 


It gives the total number of those im- 
prisoned without trial as around 
3,600, and tells of torture and mock 
executions, based on interviews with 
victims. The names of those most 
frequently mentioned by victims as in 
charge of torture are given, including 
Inspector Lambrou, director of Secur- 
ity Police Headquarters in Athens. 
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